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Annejuires 


d-i'-'p'Ti’.R I: 


,*-jcot?G^ CovGirat^ g 


7tK rvtioii In In iU har %dtn~-.:r,^6 

mnibct of iit^-sortanx; cl'i'ing>,ip i» tKo “r;rr»ri-'r 5 fitltl, it 
msy not toe too '^icle off the mrk to suggest that slowly 
ljut Kurrii, certain raajor stracturul ch-jagos Kw„ tarcen 
nl., ce fetiich tc-Rfi to diotinguich the- cft'ir.acttr of ti’ie 
contf-rtorary agrar4:-’n strocttire fro:;i th#.. ;m'" tri'v.tilin in 
tb" pf«riod -xforci in;’»’-;;’,:'eO'.'3C:ic--; , ■\s cxcTTilrp on*'' could yoint 

:..o the- abolition of z^.Mn^vxi mjd atsinte'.' landlonilsKi in 
t!v' t.'.trl:/ fiftie-*s and the grs’i'lial cv'-lution of corm^rela- 
lis;i.tlon in ngricultwrc cj«p<-elally since the :flic1«slxtles. 

-O hH". £uX''-,thfi procesft of transforKting Indian agrlcultuto 
n loi-j'-profluctivity subsistC'*x:c i-ictivity into a high- 
,pr<x:iuctivlty comoroial activity I 0 far from conplt^t®. The 
i’ cent technological advance# hav© not torjon eircnly sprc’ad 
cither in terra* of regions or in terms of groups ami elassen 
within reoions* -Hotever# the direction of agrarian chtBoge 
in tlie fX^st—indei.iendC'fX!© jpe^riod is reasonably clear s gradual 
co’Tffiercialisation of agriculture spear-headed fcy a class 
of owner-cultivatlSB, 


ihe evolution of this trend been influenced by two 
Jflajor dev«loprae;'nt« in ' the. post-ind^peTifienc® period* Cine is 
the Initial round of land reforms legislation in the early 
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fifties which n:’,clisheti the- ssaralnc^arl r.'yhtrm :ind 

ah’ S'..*": tec liiTJclIordisi'--? and brou‘:;ht about t«:'n:incy .ofornsn 
in order :.;o rn-i-nt tir. policy of I arid to the tlllr-’r* 

."'!.u. oth'T is t'..chnolo'!ical transorrra-tifjn of a-ir i’..ltuire» 
tjf'.’.n rally rofermei -.o as gjK.o-i rtvolutic^n, which was 
Si't ia ®:3tion in th* isdLd-sixties. 

Xn tS» early stages of drvelorjn at thin’'inq after 
iiic!e^c..dip?ncc it was generally felt th;t progressive land 
rf^fonns held the- key to unloc .inq the vast eroluctlve 
po’entlal of Inhian agricalture* lajch of the stagnar-ion In 
airifultutal growth C'nd pro»;uction during the colonial period 
was attributed txj the land tenun^o and policy introduced by 
the iritish which subjected tht'.* actual cultivtitor to excessive 
vX' loit.;il;ian at the tends of th€. l-.indlord class working in 
leagu’' with the colonial sfite?. Thus t:fie need to abolish 
interoiediaries between the cultivator and the state# 
sitj^lify land tenures and impleR»nt the jiolicy of land to the 
tiller tecanK- the ntain slogans of tte advocates of land 
reforms in India during the struggle for tetlonal indeisendence 
and soon after acnieving in'errmdfincc. The €on --resa party# 
which spe,;.rheaded the national liberation TOveraent# teiie 
accepted the commitment to land reforms along tteae lims 
as part of its economic and political pm;ira;f*tiee primarily 
to mobilise the support of the peasantry an-i the rural masses 
for the fraedom struggle*' After independence -fetewfar co^■^nkt^mnt 
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xtCiis transX^itod 


xeforra '■lut® scrT.'inq to ;?yoli 0 h 


.'Itjuiri a’"'-- Cih': r U'irsris o£ 1.in';i2orc?io:.'; ■“.tn brinning 

ccitiv.-tor into riroc,'- r latlcns vslth tfv' si-.tr, pc>ssed 
‘'.y r'or:,t i}£ thr jrsfet?^; tjovc "stfl# rcc-ansc of n gunrr<al 
ccarmriis on xnis issue .iM tr^c •iiione.tion of the- big iand- 
lor's ftoai the pre-v vilitig n-iitionalict upr.yrgr; on rcnour.t of 
tt‘; 'lx support to tt;. ■--■rltish Raj call tto v> ry end# ttes® 
lair:; vrero widoly we'lcoRr*d by tt^-- people. 


Though the intontiun of the land reform laws passed 
in ineia soon after iridep€;rKi*icr miss luite progressive and 

ewi n radical# the actual results '«-iere cplte difCearent from 

1 

thi,- stated intontions. {■‘olicl's of land to the tillf'r /iHd 

p/.ote’Ct'ion of tenants xmrt. mt fully realised. Concentration 

of land 0"-,’nership continued because# as yet# there was no 

provision of celling lattl holillngs. The result was that 

uiajor ejlvnote^ges accrued to the erstwhiXe landlords (who went 

allcwitrl to retain land under self-cultivation which was used 

as a pretext to evict a large number of tenant®)# and the 

2 

inter»diate- classes consisting of tte upper layers of th« 


tenantry. The smaller tenants and other weaker sections of 
the rural society did not gain imich. 


This phase of land ref'oriw only 'helped te»« rich peasantry 
(.'-onF-isting largely of the erstwhile landlord class) to ewarge 
ns the doininant group in the rural society. They wert' not 
only the major landowning class 'tert also had a sup''^rior social 
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p.t.vtKic ;nd c:sntrollC'’.: the loc"l political Institu ions 
(•oG-'iChay-it-s# coop; X“ tives 'intl the loc:3l aOndniatr -tion) 
ns v.ell. ’rhii;' power and influence me truly fox-ldsiblo m 
thdt 'When ceilings iegisl-^tion did corm.- in the sixties thej' 
t'jer*' nbln to frustrate its proper isti'^leof' ntatlon* /'if ter the 
nd .!-»sixti<ns tte rich farmers had an atMct3 inccntiv’c to twalc! 
on to *rfhate?vc?r lanC they already :.) 0 ;i'Sr sBe<3 and also gain rosso- 
ssicsn oC more land bncaasG of thC' tochnologlcal atSvnnccs in 
agriculture introduced around this tlmj and gr.ncfrally kmwi 
HB the grt:!en revolu’tlon# 'ih':- rich far:a?rG ct?|>loyed a number 
of ruethods lllce transfer of land to their relatives a-sd 
family fiK'-a’ibers# beniiri'd transfers etc* to avoid the prtsvisiotis 
of ceiling laws* i-t>re latid was acquired mainly through Illegal 
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tc influence the cherecter cf Isn-ii .f; in India* 

. ’ellnJJ: '■•ndcj cen-t'on eenr.- vdth the pexix t( x",nfcD .•« 1 n n.ll 
pnin: tr in flavour of ab-li,tion of -aLs'ntee iandSordisrr, and 
iiiplfnison^-ing t!:e nolicy of l.and to the tiller, it g'^nernlly 

{tppeS*^ 

extrnccfl rmnnort to th.e tigg^-r landot^cr® toj*nny restriction 
O' eifse of landholdings,^ t'hc overall trc:nds agrarian 
:J;r“.nge following land reforms in India have been aptly suoned 
up by P.C, Joshi « 


1* Land rtsforn, no’clrillY In India, Has cbamcterizedl 

3 h the idcQloslc.al level by agrarian radical ise, giving 
rise eo groat estnec tat ions on the--;' part of tiiO rural poor, 
sH. the ,Q..ros;.,eaprfiatie leval* tnwever, land reform has only 
tended to promote and consolidate the interests of the 
intcr'.»'-*diate class of big pevasant® ami roedium landoxiwrs# 

2. b'he land reform prograrartie thus has had a r^oal^ 
benefitting raainly the intermediate classes, it has left 
unsatisfied tte vast estpec ations of the rural poor# 

The fort'fjr »a«e been upgraded and pushed into promi nance 
in the land and power structure* Th« latter have, in 
contr^fit, lost even the limited securll^ which they 
enjoyed under the old system without yet a tangible 
gain in any other foimi,* 


While land reforms provi-^^d the? major iupulac for 
agrarian changef in India irrmediately after Independence, the 
ertphasis has shifted to technological chaoge sl'nce the iuld- 
sixties, ^'fhus one may ventu're to 'sugipst that tt«' initial " ' 

jmthusiacm for land reforms has lost much of it® steam in 
recent years. During the last decade and a half the n»v 
agrlculturrjl tecfmology, _p©pularly known a» the “green revo- 
lution**, has made rapid progress in terms of the area covered, 
fcwt Its results have not been any different firom that, of land 



rcfoCT'is?, Ir. f'lCt the "grees rsvilution” haf. Ivlric-i’-! thovo 
v-r/ ’v*r.".t;ns '.■erivou niasciniai'n fer-ric f-itr. frciu land reforms 
''„o •’•orthrr consolidate their txs^er. ^'/tvailable ^nipirical 
cvids-nce** P.C. JoDdi points out “tends to suogest that 
tt nt'noloaical forces have not only rciriMorcsJ but 'ilso acce- 
If- rated the .7ua_3, tendencies of ucmrian change Cvia*# economic 
ir,f.?etus for the Mg peasants and economic insecurity for 










®ht« b*i«f «iiai3rai« ©£ agatuptaii i® i» tlw; 

P0«t-liKtepea*,ncA p*rl®d, mmmltim§ ia 

cla«» of oimor-e«iUirato»A aiid tH® ptoidaf of 

agricoltturo, loaite to m ii^irtant iopliootioa i*®,^ tHo laeso^ 
oliif attire tioooe*. of to lonf, toiitig %|i» 

baato factor of pto^tloa to ogitoiiltiiro* lia« coomi. to m^m 
a naif to|>ort«iico tor oil ottgofoii i» it, tor thm tor^ nwLimi 
of aobalotonco formers oiinorsiiip of evon o^anoll plot of Mono 
Oiftotonco botMoon mtmmr onnriroi^ toowor praeartooo^ , ' 
anf atonration, ^ Wm^ ttio bigger cmltirotoro* on thm other taonf, 
tbo noon to hmrn^ m to ifiat they oltoo# bw anf oMn ojig»«nii 
^^tbolr 1*10% lioidli^^ ol^r l»f pnrctMioo* ioafo or won % 
OntelrlilWt **'Qro3^%iltga^ Imo botMo incmaslmslv 
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'fl *ii 4?*^ ■"^ 4* ' ‘i ■' ' 1 * ^ ' !' 


this way the control of li^nd arnii the? attendant pr©bl«i of 
land transfer cars tx-trome a major aenree of tension in the 
rural areas* 


li* 


.fCv 

i''' 

■ 










•.ill- 
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■ 
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The problem of land transfer thas assumes considerable 
iHportaixie# ©specially in the context of the wider stnictnml 
transformation of rural scxrlety. It la particularly iB|»ort«nt 
to analyse the magnitude of land transfer# how it operates# 
in whose interest and «dth what consequences for the cnrerall 
rural economy and society* 


, »»„*.§, M„9g£IES 

TtM present study deals with warites aspects of the 
pctt>lea of land sales in selected districts of tfttar f^radOsli 
during the period I 97 |«»t 93 t« The Mipeets that m tami -coteitei 
itxcltiite the magnitude of land sales Cboth lit terms of ouatMiir 
of transactions and area sold)# MClo»tcotiQiile ehatsetefi sties 
of buyers and sellers of land» reasons for sale of land and 
tee overall Impact of lamd transfer tharocifh sales on rurml 
OGCnomy and society* m tiete partteularly tried to exMaliitt 
whetter ttie rich farmers hafie been able te use the enliaiMted 
incofte# tedeb has bocone eeallable to teeai as a result of 
teetuteloglcal c’hangpss Jte agidcsiltere* ior aequirltag more land 
and thereby eolafflaf their eoemtelc base* if this is so 
there we tioabd ^-fiml laite^'IiHteeteii^ being tvaraiferied from 

^.tp teeir medium and large 

‘ ■' ':IJ " , 


«»niitei^airite|^'-’'‘‘ ' ■■ ■■ 









i) To ^tmmdm tli« *»alair» and ma^tuAi of lm*A tm 

li) To ^tewine social atid ecomwdc eh«i»rea*i»t 
of tiM aollom and toeyawi of lani, 

?»*■ •» 1 «» % tlm 

Qifxoxonf aaotiona of ttijpal w oc l #%yii 

ivl T© w^oata tin# inpi^st of latii galas on tlio *it»al 
•oclefy and t^moagt* 


thm atsn^ iras <»>n^«s«eNi la tiir«« dlatrleta of 
•Pvadai^ niilali nomt aaiaoiad pnijK^alfaly, io ini^jntaMf; 
®€wlo<HM»ono«io mtd Itlatoxloal ofeMuraoinigla%lara of tim ■frj f r i 

•«>iicMiiio mglom of tbm atmrn-.wiw^'ti Cantjpal'i^' w 

Tim* in 'fMi’mi of ^ltlNo. Ot' in t i ptg ttwi aaifft itm a 
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set them apart in major redacts* Itoder th® British ro-w^mi® 
settles»nts eastern U.P* was characterised largely hy 
permanent zamlndari settlement while in western U.P. there 



was a teiinporary settlement which contoined features of ryotwarl 
and zamlntlari settlements. As a result the iiif»act of recent 
land reforms legislation has also been different In these two 
regions* Briefly speaking# it may be asserted that in western 
W*P* the abolition of samindarl has benefited a large section 
of the erstwhile tenants who have eiasrge>d at independent 
ownerMSultiwators whereas in eastsm U,P. the erstyhile 
zemindars and their siib~iii:l^udatories (mainly traders and 
money lenders) have been the main benefieiaile#.’^ 


These historical ^alaices may h«#e «» important beaifi^_ 
on agricultural growth in the postoindepetdemre period in the 
two regions* It has fi^oertlly been fowd that agricmltiawrai 
growth has been good i,e*« higher than the state avoraf* ani 
coiqparable to that of Pi»|id» and naryena* in wastern V##* and 
rather poor i*e## im^h below the state average in 'the eastetn 
districts Of the state* 


^Tha districts that wa have selaetad from 'thane, 
are Saharanpnr in wastem li«f« and hsamgaKn ifi,..eiei4|f^ 
from thb CSentrai segiott^of the statu, 'US '..hevn salactie 
Iheri« . , , this ‘^dstriet is^|i|,a swwei eni«ne-,.w3d cannoi 








central region either in terms of the enolation of lasad tenores 
or in socio-economilc tetme 


We haire selected the Tarai telt 
of their district aiainly because it is a newly-settled area* 
Tte settleiaents here and in the neigWbotirlag Tarai b®-lt of 
PiliI:iWLt and Naini Tal districts were wade in the fifties 
after clearing the forests and allotting land to persoi** dis* 
plsiced from Pakistan Cwainly Sikhs) and to scms® people from 
eastern Uttar Pradesh, ftenee, unlike in other parts of the 
state* the history of settlements in the Tarai regie® is Of 
wery recent origin and for this reason there are only oisierw 
cnltlviitiSfi# and the aeerage sire of holdings is also laeeti ' 
Ickilger than in other parts of ths state. 


Agricialtuie is a 
prosperous Mtieity because of the fertile riigiit land SOi 
the enterprising Character of the people wsre settloi 
here* '' 


TioBi each of these districts ups selected one tehtil 
for detailed stedy* Ttis selection was .ugaiii maAi fctrposieiily 
after discussions with the district reoemie officials* Ths , 
objeettss ims to sslaet those tstmils where preliniMiff 
imgfestsd the largest csniNsr.oi land sales* lata on lis^. ;; 

daring ths decade of the seventies were colleclsid^ 

'records of the sid^-ihegisterar's offices and classified eiilafs ■. 
and year^^iilsSa Fnsw S| fc aj!| ’Sin elUsces sere seStiMSi 

sales 'had talien ***>*«** wMtre selastsd iMf > s<»e S iiti f,' stiiSy' .s emfi' ' 

Mi these 'tihsll^ - ' 




The district 


Asaraigarh 

lolganj - 

1. 

Khaniam 



2. 

caora 



5, 

Qliia 



7. 

Sachural 



d' 

7# 

ftenda 


' Nlghosan 

E« 

Maniraiigpt 


U iitiauriAiii- 2 * Chaicifaii. 
da£p^iF 

3» Chimuii 4* Clkisi40iistel£ 

%, mohrnm #• mihrnA 

m 

9* itelElwiidi to* ftttkitgci AiliW": 


In the fiasi stmge of the stofT m s 

designed ^estloiwialre to ii«i*etiold» tililcli had sold Oir fcooghk' ' , ; 

land tetneen 19?1 i«id list i« tliJWie fhBoe.irill«gpO' 

are ciMnoeniusoii. ana ciiawiitll m ®«i«i*a0piiP oiowpwt; ^aod 
Singhati KhiiM In Ii3ieri dletirlot* Sot«i|« idaovtt the 
of villneiee and tiMi Inf^MatleNi in the 

mtmttmt m»m jstwmMi tw 0.iiM»lMiM>' . '■ 


mtmf mm gioen ’ in ClMpteir' i* 


ililiiliiiiiillilliliii^ 


' ■' '■ ' -%■,. "■'• ; -i ‘ iW' v;. '' 

-A-i ''*■'?■/'" . 1 • i, 1 ■' ■■ ' ' ' ' ' ’* ' , ‘, ' ' ^ 






4-f ,;‘'ii" I ■'' V _'' ■ < , 















Joslii* in f«et« tim iwAmmmUimiM elmmmm 

to Itm tiift maifi immticiweMmm of I«iii totocmn siaA'toli tii 


Xhic Pm$% ' 

XM«« |>. 4 I* tor topirtofti imriatoto mm' 

of tti» writinm «£ <4*9* mm 

ctiittxr«l atrotofr XnvUtutietiaiil wmtmm^t 

Haw Tii#»# •mhm wimm •m<iM •mp to Mtumim 

rntmm Pmpmrn* mps M of whirti mo ioeluMI' In tiWilo 

MUnskr Wilt ^d» 1 toiyir 1 












protttctioii of tenant* and .giving' land to the tiller, TI»r©fore 


. It hcis 'been emphasised o_rli:r ti;3t. the. o,roi>l-i'r. o£ land 
tr briefer, which is the major corKsern of oor study, needs to 
'a: understood in the context of the changes that hwj teen 
t-3'‘*ing place- in thc; agrarian structure. Land reforms have 
teen 3 major influence in shaping th© direction and character 
of agrarian change. In this chapter, therefore# wc have 
provided a brief overviev? of land reforms in Uttar Pradesh 
In the pirriod after independence. have r stricted our 
a’::.‘.lyivia to two important pieces of land reform legislation 
vis,# Uttar Pradesh Zamlndart Atelition and Land Reforms -tet# 


programme of land re forma ■ encem^as sing the abolition of sjwfilndarii 







of intern?ediari€:'K# the prirciplc of confjonsation and acquisition 
and the nature of administrative and financial arran^u'tents 
needed for the pori-'cse. As a result the U,t** >iamlndari Abolition 


Co.-i!!.ittoe cam to be appointed and it submitted its report in 


•iuqust li:‘348* Based on its recoirroendatlons the tl.P 


.’\bolition and Land Reforms rCt* 1950 was passed by the State 
legiclat.Sc in January 1951. The Act went into force in July 
1952 after the i-iigh Court and Supreme Court rejected petltiowi 
of tbs aamindars challenging lt« constitutional validity.^ 


The Zaitslndari Abolition /'ct brought about a major 
restructuring of land tenrare and relations and laid tlie founds 
tlon for the tilar exigence of a class of owner-cultivatora 
in the state. It abolished all Intermediaries between the , 


cultivators and the state thus bringing the cultivators into 
direct relation with the state. One of the most slgnificiaat 
achieiTOffients of this Act was the sia^llfication of land tenures, 
Tt» aamindari system had been characterised by a plethora, of 
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interriK-j-lari. s I>-ti:eea tho culi.ivfstorf: awi th- atate brcaus® 
oC t:hy’‘ ‘‘;>roce*sc of s.’;b-*infc?udatlon x#jlch had t'-rben place over 
tiic y ors* and a large; v-i^iety of rrnures» Tte p'-suit was 
that the- v,:altivator was Gubj>;;ctcd to almost untearable exactions 
from a narafoer of overlords. Tte *.:.amindari Molition fct replaced 
the forty different kinds of tenures which had existed in the 
state till ths-o with just four vis,, Bhymidhar * Sirdar . Aaami. 
i<nd Adhlvasi, Of thes*- the last was a purely transit! 
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such as tracts of shifting and unstable cultivation! 


:aun va plantations etc., were classified as i»,sar.its.. 


Finally the large body of cultivators t-vfho did not 


esijoy security of t<-?riure Cviz** tenants of *olr* to whom 


t'Kjrcditari' rights did not accrue, sub-tenants, or those rc- 


corc'lcd as occupants of atsy land in 1356 Fasli) were given 


the stetus of Adhi 


They were given security of tenure 


9 ■ I'd 

in chief. In 1954 A'.; hivasia were conferred sirdari rights, * 


In 1958 anothc^r category of tenure holders. 


was introduced. This category included all persona 


to t^hom land had teen let out by the state government. 


An amendment to the Zamindari Abolition and tend Refoiias 










un:"er the ,:ct but subject to one Irrportaat Only 

CO './'Mch land can be transferred by way of sale; or gift to a 
; rsoo which# along with the land held by the transferees 
far.dly# does not exceed 12,50 acres (IT, 05*36 hectares), 

.Further a bhyjffiiahQr or asami belortging to a Scheduled Cast® 
or i'chos^iled irlbe cannot transfer any land by way of sale# 
gift# ..ortgage or lease to a person not belonging to a 
teteduled Caste of Tribe without tlx- prior permission of 
the Collector,* This provision# introdixsed in 1969 in the 
Pctt is obviously designed to prevent tte alienation of land 
from i5chedi.5led Castes and. Tribes through forced tra.nsf«rs, 

pc-e 

The Act also provides that bhutni^^teri rights cannot b® 
ac;iuired on certain kinds of land spcicified in Section 132 
Cvi. 2 !,# pasture lands# land covered liy water or in bed of river® 
and used for casual a'ld occasional cultivation# csertain tract® 
of ahi,fting or unstable cultivation# lands set apart for 
.taunqya plantations# grove lands of a Oaon Sabha or local 
authority or lands held for a public purpose @,g,# military 
camping grounds# railwy or canal boundaries# cantonments# 

These lands# however# can be let out by the Land Management 
Cwniiitt©® of the Gaon Satoha to any person as an asam|l if th® , . ' ' ' 


land is vacant and is vested in th® Land Management Committ®®# 


On titter lands vested in the Land Manafement cotimitt®#** it 
can admit a person as bhuiaidter vdth non«tran®£®rabl« rlglit®* 



1) any other landless 
cijcclei 


'Oricultural labourer residing in the 


c) n bhumidbur or asami residing in the cisrlo am.1 holding 
land less than 1,26 hectares* (3. 125 acres); 

f) a landless person residing in the circle who is retired, 
released or discharged from service other than service as 
an officer in the Armed Phrees of the Union? 
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XI* Iironct of ^anindari ^AJboXitlon 

'i‘hc‘ i!iost important achiewjr»nt of the Zai:sin;]ari Abolition 
anc" Land Reforms Act* 1950 was that it did away# at or» stroke^ 
v;ith th 0 ‘ of atecntee landlordism a!Kl the many layers of 

intersrtediaries betaken the cultivators and the state* All 
lands vested in the State* the tenures were simplified 

anti the cultiv-.-tors brought into direct relation with tte 
State. Thf;se measures* it was felt* would save the cultivators 
from the nurncrous exactions «• legal and illegal - of the numerous 
intermediaries which had been the cause of their poverty and 
exploitation under the zarrdndari system. By prohibiting the 
sub-letting of land* except in certain cases of disability* 
the .Act tried to ensure that tenancy would not again raise its 
ugly tead, The major objectives of the /'«!t were two-fold s 
Cl) to give the actual tillers an interest in the land they 
cultivated* and Cli) to put n an end to the feudal exploitation 
from mm which the cultivators suffered under the old system* 
These objectives* according to tlx? framer# of the Act* would 
po a long way in creating conditions of agricultural growth 
and development and iiiprovlng the living concHtlons of the 


vast mass of the rural population, 


17 


In retrospect* it appears that while the Zamindarl 
Abolition Act wshiered the objective of m$Mpl±§yittg land 
te mires and bringing the cultivators into direct relation 
with the' state* its isiiact on the majority of the rural popu- 
lation* esi:..»cially the small cultivators and the poorer people* 
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v/a» not whnt had been desired* T'hc^ real b-iKoCicieries of 
^5.'->!.dndari abolition ijconicslly# the old lanrJIIords# 

especially the bigger ones# an?! the superior tenants - the 
very people anainst vjhora the Act was aiinec'i. In order to 
un:}erstand hovi this happened ona meds to take a closer look 
at certain provisions of the Act and the manner of its 
iitplementation* 


The first point that needs to be noted is that under 
the Act the intermediaries were permitted to retain all 
unlet *Sir* and 'Khudkast* land as well as land un^-'er groves^ 
plantaticos etc. This provision enabled thena to acquire 
bhrtrnidhari rights over large tracts of larki* wscording to 


one estimate about 71 lakh acres of land was recorded m •sir* 
and ‘Khudkasht* in the name of the landlords on the eve of 
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It stcul'J# thi 2 re£orr> hardly come as a surprise that In l?^56»5?# 
alniost after the .*wt caaie Into rorce» only 31 per 

cent of ths total land was aa under bbinidharl tenure* Of 
this about 58 per cent was accounted for the statutory 
bhuitjdhars ii*e. erstwhile landlords) and only 42 per cent 
by TOluntary bhumidhars Ci*e. erstwhile tenants) , By l!373-74 
bhuinidiiari rights had been isrsquired on 42 per cent of the 
land. 


Thirdly# in fixing the new rates of land revenue^ th® 

Pfit was# initially at least# more favouraVde to the aandndars 
!.harj the tenants* The erstwhile Ka'idntJars v?ho acquired bhurai- 
dharl rights over their *£iir* and •Xtadkast* land in terms 
of the ACt \mre required to pay land revenue at the old rates 
applicable on the holding which they retained# while the 
other bhumidhars had to pay land revenue at half the hereditary 
rate of rent and th* airdiars at the same rate as the hereditary 
rate of rent, when Sirdars acquired bhumidhari rights their 
land revenue was also halved.^ Clearly then the landlords 
were treates more favoun^ly than the otter sections of rural 
society* It should be pointed out here that this was the 
situation till 1976 when an amendraent land twemi® for all 
was fixed at twice tte teredltary rate applicable to the plotai 
of land in their holdings subject to the condition that it 
shall not be less than five rupees and isore than ten rupees 
per acre on unirrigated lat^ and not less than ten ngxMts or 


wore than twenty rupees |«r acre cm irrigated landu 
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Fourthly, tte provisions deall nq yith payment of 
compensation and rehabilitation grant al«> helped tte 
int?:rfiiwr:-dic!rir?s in deriving considerable benefits under the 
PCt iir/d in Gii’erging as a F<»^‘©K“foi class of rich farners. 

;:hile the /«t abolisted, sasTdadari as an institution it was 
by no mj.mQ confiscatory in nature. It provided for pa^anent 

o£ confipcnsation for the land t-s-ten away from the zjrrdndars, 

(Sle. 

Tte compensation xma calculated at eight times aswSr net asset* 
and was paid uniforsdy to all categories of intermediaries*^^ 
This# it may be noted# was a modific.ition of the reccsuTiendation 
of the bamindari /ibcjlltion CO'iiiaittce that compensation be paid 
at graded rates varying from three times the net assets to the ' 
largest landlords to twenty five timers to the smallest ones* 

Thcj provisions of the /vet were clearly designed to benefit the 
bigger landlords and went against the interests of the smaller 
ones* In addition to coapensation aasnlndars paying land rwenua 
up to Rs* 10000 per year v^ire also given a rehabllitatiofi grant 
on a graded basis var,:ing from oa& to twenty tlg®» the nut 
assets* ihus those paying a land revemie upto twenty five 
rpIMtes ware entitled to receive a *»tiatoilitat.ion grant «guai 
to twenty 'times their mst asset*, while those paying a land 
revenue of more than five thousand and less than tan thousand 
rupees received an amouiit eqpaal to their nat assets. 

It is interesting to, note that the money for the paywant 
of c»»n|>«nsation and rehabilitation grant to the intermediaries 
wl.timatelf came from the tenants, The reason for this was 



expenses 


3r payment of c 


grant to the m,s 


lUch tmte fcnan what th 















wa* ii^msd on th® faniily which initially 
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.--.tingf>£ nusband, vife. dsriendcat rather ond father, .tons 
nh-.: gren^ttna (ff tte, * not o-.^n lo-.d th.-lr o„„ nou.o>. 

Otu- htero-in-lowo. unmarried dauahtoru and qrand-dauohtora. 

:..V nn hrand„.ont to the ;«t in 1,73 the definition of a family 
-t Changed to inoluOe only tht tenure holder. wife/h.ohana 
(->:c.,yt a lu-Jloiaiiy eeoarated wlfa or hunband), minor tone 
fc- minor douefjtero (otfer than married daughters). 

the ourpoeo of fixation of celling the rat originally 

Classified the land into three classp*?’ a 

cia«sc‘& a yooa .iuaiitiv second 

arode and third grade, raod quality land waa -eIi.Kd at one 
hereditary rate of rant waa rare than Ka.6.00 por rare. 
1-an.i with a hereditary rote of rent between te.4.00 and Re.6.00 
.cr rare was olaesed as araond gra* and land with a heredlt;" 
rate of rent less than Rs.4.00 per rare was defined as third 
grate, .he ceiling for different categories of land was fixed 
os follows . good .quality land - « acres for a fardly of five 
Plus 8 acres for each additional raobsr subject to a maxi™» 

Of 24 extra acres, second grad, land - 60 acres for a far.'dly of 


IlKl 

sliil 
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Tte ceiling t'ms reduced substantially in 1973 through 
an aj’ftoricSnf.iit to tte ,'«t which cIko did away with the scheme 
o£ classification of land adopted earlier. The new ceiling 
v/nn fixed at 7,30 hectares Cl8 acres ar^prox.) of irrigated 
land for a farrlly of five or less Cine lading land held hy all 
nvr^xttmzs of the f araily) . In addition a faiiiily could hold 
tv© hectares of irrigated larjd for each adult son who did not 
hold land subject to a atesciraum of six hectares Cl5 acres) of 
adtUtional land. In ca-e an adult son already held land in 
his name then only so much additional f^and was ra'-rmitted which 
along with the land held by hira. would not exceed two hectares. 
Further if the siae of the family exceeded five then it could 
hold two hectares oil irrigated land per additional lumber 
subject to a maxinwm of six hectax®s in addition to the celling 
of 7.30 hectares. Thus the iraxiimjin limit of celling comes 
to 13.3 hectares {approx. 33 acres) of irrigated land. 


In determining the ceiling it has been provided that one 

■ ■ ^ed 1. 
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iixemi^tion from cc^iling has bcci'-i provi.ietl to land held 
by the Gov'orsi.:X'nt - Cr,ntral or -'.‘tatc - or n local authority# 
(pvcrniiicnt ccwipanics ssnu cor?,)ora,tl»:;w:,# educational insti- 
tutions iiffjartlng education in .agriculture.# universities# 
tenks# and the Btoodan Yagna Cor¥.iitte@. 

All lanel declared curolus under the Act is to be vested 

in the State govcirnment and tte Collector is emiwrered to 

■^11 ' ' 

make settlemc'int on it on its behalf- In the original Act 
there was provision for temporctry allotracnt of the oasplus 
land to the original terjure- holders so th«iit agricultural 
production would not suffer. In tff ct this meant that 
people who possessed land in excess of the ceiling could 
continue to enjoy its fruits. This provision could be easily 
miused# especially by the rich and powerful sections of the 

In , 

rural society. In fact this is what happened as brought out 



it with thein subject to the condition that the land held by 
siKSh a person along with the surplus land let out to him does 
not eweeed.l.ai hectares (3,125 acres). 





The sur-lus land now is to be settled aa follows i 


i) Fifteen acr^^'S of soriilas land to be* s'*'ttlrd v.lth 
each Gaon Sabha where no land is available for 
cormnunity parfxjses (e*g* planting trees# growing 
fodder etc*)f 

iij If less than 15 acres of caiffflon land is available In 
a Gaon Sabha then the area by which it short 

of 15 asms is to be settled with it# 
lii) ‘Xhe- rorflaining surplus land is to be settled in 

accordance with the order of preference; and subject 
to the conditions «iDecified in Section 198 of the 


bamimiari Volition ..*^t# 1950, 


IV. Impact of Ceiling Legislation 

The Ijipleroentation of ceilings law in India has been 
fesas far from satisfactory ar^ 'Uttar Pradesh is no eaceptidin 
in this respect* The larger landowners have been able to evade 
the provisions of the law by partitioning their holdings among 
family members and relatives and Isy taking recourse to ’benaad* 
transfers in collusic» with local officials# Consequently there 
is a wide disparity betiiieen the original estimates of surplii* ' 
land likely to be available after the ieplementation of the 
ceiling law and the actual results* aswi in I960 4t was of£i» 
dally estimated that 14 lakh acres of surplus land would be 
availaMe after the i»|> 08 itioa of ceilingi in U«P#^^ 
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Three things stated out clearly from the foregoing 
analysis. Firstly# ttere is great discrepancy between the 
original estimates of suri-lus land likely to be available 




m* 


however# only 2.32 lakh acres of land v?as declared curiilus 

of \;hich 2.01 lakh acres was acgairetl and 1.10 lakh , 4 crcs 

c‘:i Ctrl butt’d. i;;vr-n after the lowering of the celling in 1973 

only 2*30 lakh acres was declared as sun.*''lui3 upfco 1980 of 

which 2*54 lakh acres was taken into 'possession and 2*23 lakh 

33 

acres distributed* ‘What Is perhaps really Interesting Is 
th.'.it the of the area likely to be declared s«ri;jlus 

has now been sealed -lown sharply to just 2*80 lakh acres* 

This represents only 1*57 r.r?r Cf-nt of the area of all land- 
holdings in the . t^te as reported by the ^^^gricuitural Census# 
1976-77. 
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new cstirii'.te of tot?.! eur’.lus Ijnc. io ,«'0 rriQll In relation 
to the area o£ all landholdint-'s in the state that it cnrmot 
};js? cxoected to haw any impact on the concentration of land- 
ovmership in the stat€; by bringing atont a more equitable 
distribution of land which is one of the objectives of the 
ceiling lew* 


In this brief review of two is^rtant land refossn laws 
enacted in Uttar Pradesh In the |x>st-inc'fcpfi:*ndence period via 
:^San'indari Abolition and Land Reforms /'Wt* 1950 and Iinpos 
of Ceiling on L-^nd Holdings /bt* 1960# we have tried to 
that though these laws were quite progre.'- sive# perhaps even 
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jvcn str«-nqthened bc'cause they ■were now froed from some of 


the obliric'tionn towr.rdc their tenants which they micjht haw 
’..orne e:irlicr# The tenants got only rnarginal benefits as 
most of thcra were not in a position to buy the security of 
hhurnidharl rights by paying the rOviuired sum of money. 


:.ven today they only haw the etvatHs of 


with non- 


as surplus is Just a fraction of what was originally estimated# 
Tho law on ceilings on landholdings can therefore b® described 
as oi» of the biggest mn-events in recent yean# 


Perhaps the most telling cowentary on tte Impact of 
land refiarat in Uttar Pradesh is provided toy data on dlstri- 


butiori of land-ownership# im 4iiip»rtant objective of both tl 
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Table 2. 1 * i-^erci^ntage Distribution of ousi.'holds 
and i'iroa Ovjiied toy Size of Holdings s 
Uttar Pradesh Ci947 to 1971-72 


Uize Class 
(.Acres) 

P 

A 

1953 

-54 

1961 

-62 

1971-72 

14 HH % Area 

% m 

% Area 

% m 

% Area 

% HH 

' '■■ ■ i 

14 Area| 

Less than 
1.00 

37.80 

6.00 

39.69 

2.37 

44 # 21 

1.59 

50.21 

4.09|: 

1.00 - 4.99 

43.40 

33.10 

38.74 

29.46 

31.01 

18.40 

36.01 

38.28! 

5*00 - 9.99 

12.70 

26.10 

14. 25 

29.08 

12.86 

20*54 

9 # 45 

27.82' 

■ 

10.00-19.99 

4.60 

18.00 

5.53 

22.20 

7.56 

23.63 

3.49 

19.76! 

' 1 

20 & over 

1.50 

16.80 

1.79 

16. 89 

4. 36 

35. 84 

0. 84 

10.05] 

1 

•All Classes 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 


JTot® I P JS A refer to ttie Ppe-Zamiadari Mx>lltion period (cif47) 
Wi refers to households 

Source I P»D* Shrimall* *^rarian Change, Agrarian Tensions, 

Peasants if^ements and Organisation In Uttar Pradesh" 
CMiiooo# 198t) • 

(Data for the pre-aasTiindari atoolitlon period is frc«n the report 
of the u,P« 2a)fnindarl Abolition Coiwnlttee Report and for ott»r 
years from the !iSS5# 


Data in Table 2*1 do not give any evidence of »ed,uetiO!i 
in the concentration of landownewhlp either as a result of ^ V 
samindari abolition or of impositioi} of ceilings on land holdings* 
In fact the distribution is slightly more sloeimKa in 1953-54 
than in the period before samindari abolition* In 1953-54 
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tterc wac a larger percentage o£ touseholds in the lot-ier lancl- 
oxmlng clanscs CO-5 acres) .ami they ouneti a s.aaller percentage 
o,f: the land than in the earlier pexiod. At the? saa-rfj time the 
percentage of households and area owied was higher in the 
larger land-oi-^ning classes {5 acres and more) in 1953-54 than 
earlier. Aajor gains seem to have been made by the 5-10 and 
the 10-20 acre categories* At the sernc time less than 2 per 
cent of households ovmed nsore than 16 per cent of tbo land 
before or^ after the abolition of aarrdndari* 

The data for 1971-72 sho%# that the first round of ceiling 
legislation brought atjout some, though slight, change in the 
pattern of land distribution* The distribution for 1971-72 
is somewhat less skewed than, the one for 1953-54. The pro- 
portion of households in the smallest land-owning class CO-1 
acre) went up to 50 per cent in 1971-72 from about 40 per cent 
in 1953-S4# At the same time the percentage of area owned by 
them als© increased to 4 per cent from about 2 per cent* The 
next higher catsegory (1-5 acres) also registered gains* while 
tte percentage of households in this category declined to 36* 
per cent from about 39 per cent, its share of land increased 
to about 38 'per cent from about 29 per cent in 19S3h*54* There 
was a decline in the share of all higter landowning classes 
<5 acres and above) both in terms of percentage of households 
and percentage of area owned. In the over 20 acre category 
there were less than one per cent of the housetelds and they 



owned about 10 


'jcr cent of the total land 


srae redistribution of 


land in l''^7l-72 frora the larger landowning classes to the 
sinciillor ones with major gains accruing to the 1-5 acre ; 


O'.'ned about 30 per cent of the land 


The conclusion thus seems to be inescapable that neither 
the abolition of zaaiindari nor the imposition of ceiling on 
landholdings was successful in bringing about any major redi»» 
tributlon of land in favour of the small owners# 





revenae but again reduced to the original level in i916m 

Disabled here means those who could not cult! '/at® the 
land themselves being i either mentally or phs^ically 
disabled, widows, minor children of mentally or physically 
disabled persons, meitbers of the armed forces, serving 
prison sentences. See SiAA, Section 157, 


240A to 240M) to the y,P, Zamindari Abolition and land 
Reforms Act, 1950, 


ZAA, Sectloii 13 3A, 

IMd,, Sectiona lt9, 130 and 131 
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Ibid. 


'jectloa 157 Am 


IMa., rcrction l«7, 
JbW.# Section 198- 


(op* clt # } t **It is now widely recognised that without 
a radical change in the existing lard system no coordi- 
nated plan o£ niral recons tructit» can be undertaken to 
ensure agricultural efficiency and increased food pro- 
duction to raise the standard of living of the wral 
masses and to give opportunities for the development 
of the peasant's personality. The landlord- tenant 
system established by the British for re;aeons of 
expediency and administrative convenience should# with 
the down of political freedfom, give place to a new ordter 
which restores to the cultivator the rights and tbe 
freedexn which were his and to the village community the 
supremacy which life exercised over all elements of 
village life.'" 

Daniel Ttomer# The Aqraria'n 'Prospect in India (I^ew Delhi i 
Allied Publishe rs# ' and eel tion# 1976) ^ 

fehrimali# og. cit *. p*200. 

Thorner# ^E* SUfe* * PP* 24-25* 

ZAA, Section 245 as amended 1:^ Section 18 of U.*P* Act 35 
of 1976. 

ib^d .* section 54* 

Ibid ** Section 198 and scheduled I. 

Thomer* jgE,* clt* . p#26. 

Ibid* , pp. 26-27* 

Uttar Pradesh Ceilings on tand Holdings Act# 1960# Section 
5# Sub-g»ectiQn 3* 

Ibid, # Section 4. 

Ibid* . Section 5# Sti>-i«ction 2* 

Section 26* 

IMd.* Section 26A. 








CHAPTER III 


EcoRoroic Profile of the Districts Studied 


TMs chapter contains a broad outline of th® eecmomy# 
especially the agricultural economYt of the districts where 



the study was conducted. Sy way of introduction we would 
like to state that the three districts selected for study 
belong to distinct econ«»fiic and agro- dime tic regions of 
the state which differ considerably in levels of develgpni^it. 
Thus the western- region is the most developed region in the 
state both in terras of agrloilture as well as aggregate 
economic growth while the eastern region is the most bacb» 
ward. The central region is gwierally close to the state level 
in terms of performance on major indicators of economic growth 
and development. This £eat«,r« therefore is 1 likely to be 
reflected in the economic profile of the districts m have 
studied. 


To begin with we shall take up first the general level 
of economic development as reflected in data on per capita 
net out^t and the sectoral composlticsn of net outptt at the 


district level Csee Table 3.1) • 
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Table 3*1 i i*er Capita $^iet Output and Share of 

Major Sectors in Met Uitput s District 
AzaTRgarh# .Lakhimpur Kheri and Saharanjpur 
and Uttar Pradesh {197B-79) 


CconwROdlty Producing 
Sectors s at current prices) 



District 

Per Capita Share 

in Total Output 



cutput 

CRs*) 

Agriculture & 
Allied 

Manufacturing 
{Regd, & Unregd. 

‘IjCh ' 

Asamgarh 

424.77 

87*0 

13.8 

; 

Lakhimpur-Kheri 

713.23 

93.4 

3.8 


Saharanpur 

8S2.44 

58,1 

41.2 : 

I 

Uttar Pradesh 

598.18 

79.5 

18,0 

i •; ' : , ; 

source > U.P# Govemment#- 
Plan# 1983«»84# 

Planning Department 

, Draft Annual 


It will be seen fron the table that Saharanpur ranlte 
first among the three districts In terms of per capita oat|*it# 
Kheri second and Aratngarh third* Further the per capita output 


in both Saharanpur and Kheri is oonslderably abonre the State 



average while in Asamgarh It is decidedly below it# as far 
as the structure of the economy is ooncemed we again find 
that the economy of Saharanpur is most diversified • much more 



<?lstricts# It is imch more dynamic and productive. This can 
he seen ftorr. the fact that the gross value of agriculturel. 
produce per hectare in 1976-77 was Rs.4113 in Saharanpur# 
Rs«^40 in ^samgexh# R8.2513 in Kherl# and Rs,2703 in the 
entire state. If ^^?e look at the fimre for gross value of 
agricaltu ret output per capita Crural) we again find that Saha- 
ranpur comes out on top with Ra.865 followed by Kherl CRs. 756) 
and Aatamgarh CRs*366) while the figure for the entire state 
is HS.S62. The change in the relative position of Aeamgafh 
and Kheri is moat likely dtoe to the higher populaticm density 
in tl» former district as compared to the latter. In 1979 




Data on tfi« 
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a total work force of about 9,44 lakhs. The figure for Kheri 
was only 1,45 per cent of the total work force of 6,11 lakhs 
a!i*3 for the state it was 4,39 per cent out of a work force of 
323,03 lakhs. One inference thet we can draw from these data 
is that in Asamgarh a larger proportion of the workforce is 
engaged in lew-productivity manufacturing (e.g, household 
industry) than in Saharanpur or Kherl, This inference Is 
supported by data dm value added per Industrial worker in 
1976-77, Itas This came to Rs, 21157 in Saharanpur# Rs.4621 
in Kheri# Rs,463 in Asaingarh and Rs«960l in the State, It 
could thus be claimed that wMch distlngutshes Saharani»tr 
from Kheri and Asawgarh In relation to the place of industry 
in the ecoBOwic structure is the level of technology. 




,^,s-'ing.?rh comes next and Kheri third. The share of wanu- 
fr^cturinq in these districts is 41,2 per cent# 13 per cent 

1 . 
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? Table 3.2 » Percentage Distribution of Operational 

I Holdings by Size Class of Holdings i 

Selected bistrlcts and ottar Pradesh 
t C1976-77) 


Size Class 
of Holdings 
(Ha.) 


Azamgarh ^ Kherl Saharanpir ■ 


Holdings Area Holdings Am& Holdiags Area Holdtng^ 


Less than 
0.50 

0.50 - 0.99 

1.00 - 1.99 

2.00 - 4.99 

5.00 - 9.99 


20.06 

17.97 

22.17 

26.89 


40*05 

23.67 

21.15 

12.45 


8.88 

14,36 

24.84 

32,01 


67.98 
15,26 
10.13 
5.60 
0 


37.30 
17,04 
19.16 
19 


5.44 

7.73 

16.70 


49.74 
19,63 
16, 
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to tbis# in itheri about 85 per cent of the holdings and 48 
per cent of the area belong to the marginal and small category 
while in Saharanpur the corresponding figures are 73*5 per cent 
of the holdings and about 30 per cent of the area. The position 
in the state as a whole is quite similar to that in Kherl i 
small and marginal holdings constitute about 86 per cent of 
the holdings with about 45 per cent of the ares. In Saharanpur 

t^K-a-rc- 

and Kheri tMe is a imieh smaller percentage of holdings in 
the 0-0*5 hectare category C37 per cent and 40 per cent res- 
pectively) than in the state or in Azaragarh. 

The distribution of landholdings further shows that 
the 3-5 and 5-10 hectare categories which we may call the 
middle category account for abmt 36 per cent of the holdings 
and 62 per cent of the area in Saharanpur* IS per cent of 
holdings and 44 per e*^t of the area in Kherl# 6*5 per c«nt 
of holdings and 36*5 per cent of area in mamgarh and 14 
per cent of lioldings and 47 per cent of area in the entire 
state* Finally# what may be referred to as the larger holdings 
l.e. over lO hectares amstitute a very small perewatag® of 
the total In all districts i close to one per cent In Saharanpur# 
about one-half of om pmr cent in Kheri and the State and only 
0*14 per cent in usamgarh* The area under such holdings is 
also highest in Saharanpur (over 3 per cent) followed l::y Kheri 
(slightly 'less than eight per cent) and Asamgaiii (only 3 per ■ , ; 
cent)* fa the state as a whole the area under lar^ holdings 
ooBHis to ^7 per cent. 



It would thus appear that -the distribution of 
operational holdings is roost skewed in i^zarooarh and least 
skewed in Kheri with Sahar npur falling somewhat in between, 
bhat distinguishes Saharanpur from the other two districts 
is the predominance of the middle category of holdings {2 
to 10 hectares? , as we have already seen over one- fourth of 

/ TT ■ 

the holdings fall in category and account for more than 
60 per cent of the area. Similarly the share of the large 
holdings is also higher. This fact may probably account for 
the superior agricultural perform-rsnee of Sahsranpur relative 
to the other two districts and the state as a whole# because 


the middle and large farmers are likely to be in a position 
to derive maximum benefits from the new agricultural technology# 
and the ^mmz growing commercialisation of agriculture. 

However# by Itself# this need not be a suf£icli«t condition 
of agricultural growth because «Mch would depend on the 
availability of infrastructure facilities -especially irriga* 
tion which is a necessary esonditltui for the adoption and 
success of the new seed- fertiliser technology# On this count 
too Saharanpur Is in a much more favourable position than the 
other districts. In lf7M§ net irrigatinS ares as a percentage 
of net area sown was @4#99 in Saharanpur# 24.19 in Kheri# 56.53 
in Aaamgaiti and 50,86 to the State. The use of fertiliser 
also is higher in Saharanpur than elsewhere. In 1978-79 per 
heistare conmmptim of fertiliser CNI»K) was 64,55 kg, in Saharanpur# 
45,06 kg, .In Msiwifarh# 34.48 kg# in Kheri and 45,33 kg. in the 


Date taken frM 


Table 3.3 » Area# Production and Yield of Some Principal Crops • 

Selected Districts and Uttar Pradesh# 197B-.’19 to' 1980-.81 
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'Further teification of the clynamisro of agriculture In 
Saharanipur relative to the other districts can be had from 
the data on area# production and yelld of some principal jem 
crops qiven in Table 3, 3. We have given data for only three 
crops# viz,# rice# wheat and sugar cane# as these the prin- 
cipal crops in the distrlcrtis studied both in teros of area 


sown and production. The data pertain to three years# i#e 
1978-79# 1979-80 and 1980-81, It may be oointed out that 


1979-80 wis a bad agricultural year on account of poor rainfall 


Thus the data for 1978-79 and 1980-91 r;lve a fairly good idea 


of area# production and yield of these principal crops 


It will be seen from the table that wheat and sugarcane 
production in Saharanpur is much higher than in the other two 
districts. Rice production, however# is the highest in Mamgarh 
with Kheri and Saharanpur being close to each other. Perhaps 
more important than gross production is the yield of different 
crops, in this respect the perforwanos of Saharanpur is far 
superior to that of either Asesmgsrfs or Kheri for ail the three 
crops* There is obviously a poeltlve relation between average 
yields and availability of irrigation because both Saharanpur 
and Asamgarh have a larger percentage of irrigated area than 
Kheri and the yields in the former are also much higher than 
in the latter. The only eswjieption seems to be rice yields in 
Asas^rti which are lower thwa those in Kheri, 



Another interesting feature which emerges from. Table 
3.3 is that the poor rainfall in 1979*80 aid not affect 
agricailtural production as adirersely/^as in the other tw© 
districts, rfhile average yields of the principal crops# 
especially rice and sugar cane# declined in all the three 
districts the extent of the decline was not as fesah in 


Snharanpur as in the others. This probably shows greater 
stability in agricultural production in Saharanpur <and 
possibly 'iowtstem U.P. general lyj owing perhaps to better use 
of irrigation facilities. This conjecture Is Supported by the 
fact that in 1979-80# tisi percentage of irrigated area under 
paddy cultivation was 80 In Saharanpur# 16 in I'iSamgarh# only 
11 In Kherl and 30 in the State as a whole. 





sctors together appear to have 


T^istricts either the avaiiability of irrigation ie low (e.g. 
Kheri) or there is a preponderance of small and marginal hold- 
ings (e#g« Aramgarh where# in fact# over two-thirds of the 
holdings are less than 0#5 hectares) ♦ A*amgarh appears to 'toe 
further handicapped toy a very high pc^lation d«fssity. 



CHAPTER IV 



thpt the infil<3ence of land sales had been the hiqihest. Data 
OR land sales were csollected frons the records of the sub- 
registrars* offices for the period 3971 to 1981. By way of ex- 
planation it may be iRentioned here that our data pertain only 

to sales as such and not to mortgages, we have excluded mortgages 
as we found that in an overwhelming majority of the cases land 
was mortageilto institutions lilce coRwerclal banks, cooperative 
banks and land developnent banks etc. primarily as e guarantee 
for securing loans for land in^rwement and/or buying agricul- 
tural implemeiits • 




Jivli 


Badiwal 


65 4 1 98 110 84 6 5 80 124 137 107 118 1029 


Total 
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Table 4.2 t iSumber of Saledeed 
(Oistt. Kheri) i l 
Villages) 


Villages 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 Total 


Obakha 


Fiaranpunfa 


Singahi Kburni 8 


Patihan 











Villa 

•ges) 

: il* # 

*• i."? f i-. 


Villages 1911 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1979 1979 1980 1981 Total 

Bharltllfidar- 

par 

13 

3 

3 

3 . «• 

3 

2 *» 

m : m , ,3 . ' 

Chaltwali 

16 

11 

37 

23 8 

10 

16 13 

17 22 16 189 

Chlraun 

9 

5 

9 

13 8 

S 

15 11 

3 13 7 9C' 

Chandtenakoli 

54 

53 

75 

SO 28 

31 

56 55 

39 64 57 562 

Oeoband 

106 

64 

70 

78 53 

96 

94 92 

100 105 S82 940 
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The d.-^,ta in these tables suggest a few Interesting 
fMestions retail ring further examlrsatlonjl'. For instance one 
needs to examine the reasons for the relatively higher volume 
of land sales in Saharanpur and the low volume in Kheri. Further* 
a full account of the factors influencing land sales has also 
got to be taken* Available data do not permit us to make this 
kind of an analysis as we need f!urther details abcut the buyers 
and sellers of land* reasons for sale of land and ares involved 
in sales etc* We will therefore examine these Issues a little 
later when such data for a few selected villages collected on 
the basis of household survey- is presented. Seme idea of the 
area involved in sales can* however* be had from Table 4,4* 

This table Is based on a close scrutiny of a sample of 3CM5-400 
sale deeds from each group of ten villages in the three distrletts 
for the period 1971-1981. The sl*e of the amtplm thus varies 
from 11,5 to 100 per cent of the total sales in each group of 
vullages during the period. In. iwily one district* vl»,, Kheri 
were we able to cxwer all the sale deeds in the ten villages 
between 1971 and 1981 Isecause their number was not too large. 

The sample of sale deeds in the other two districts was selected 
randomly while taking care that in every year during which sales 
took place in a village at least one sale deed was reprssentoid 
in the sample. 
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•iable 4.4 i Number, Area ana Value of Lana Sales in 
Selected Villages of Asamgarh, Kheri and 
aanaranpur Districts (Sample Data)* 
1971-81 


District 

No. of 
Sales 

Area sold 
(Acres) 

Total Price Average Average 
C'8®*) Area/Sale Price/ 

(Acres) Acre 
( RS , ) 

Asamg^rh 

311 

303,52 

1419468 

0.98 

4676 .69 

Kheri 

347 

1355,86 

3120460 

3.91 

2301,46 

Saharan|»r 

361 

617.43 

3349560 

1,71 

5425,00 

Total 

1019 

2276,81 

7889488 

2.23 

3465,15 


It will toe seen from Table 4*4 that the area of Iwnd sold 
was lowest in Asamgarh and highest in Kheri* The average area 
per sale works out to 0*93 acres in the ten villages of Asawgarh, 
3*91 acres in Kheri and l*7i in Saharanptir* The average value 
Of land sold per acre, however, was highest in fiaharanpur and 
lowest in Kheri, 

The first point that emerges frow these data is that 
except in Kheri the average area of each sale was not very 
large* It was atooot oneaere In Asamgarh, less than 2 acres to ,, ' 
Saharanpur '^d atoout 4 acne 'In Ktairi*^ Thus generally' th*. 



the average area per sale in Inaividual districts. For Instance# 
as we have il ready noted in Chapter 4# there is a predoninanee 
of siaall and marginal holdings in Aasatngarh and the pressure on 

the land is also high, further the -percentage of area under 

iV 

large holdings^also relatively small in the district. In this 
situation it is quite understandable ' that only small plot# of 
land are sold by the people, ifhe pattern of land ownership in 
Saharanpur is quite different .from Itzamgarh, The proportion 
of small and marginal holdings is relatively lower while that 
of the middle and large categories Cover 2 hectares) is larger# 
similarly the area under these categories is also htgber 
in Saharanpur than in hsamgarh# Hence the plots of lend sold 
a. re also larger in size. The distrilsutiwi of !wl dings la icheri o- 
sancwhat more even than in the other two districts, Tet we find 
that the anrerage area of land sold Is the highest in Kheri, 

The eacplanatiwi for this probably lie# in the nature of the 
area CHlghasan tehsil) in which the ten villages from whi«^ ■ 
data were collected are located# This area lie# in the Terai 
belt bordering Nspal, It was settled after independence when 
land was given to pec^le uprooted by the -partition in Punjab 
and to mmm people froe eastern g,P. The average site of land- 
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holdings ■feere is tntich higher than, the rest of the r®isfcrict* 

In fact we «pe across a number o£ caseo of peoT.}le mjrnlng ISO 
to 200 acres of land. Perhaps this may explain why the average 
area of sales is the highest in Kheri. 

The second point to be note^ from the data in Table 4,%- 
is the average price per acre of land sold in the different di«- 
tricts. In this case we find that the price^f highest in Saharan* 
pur Crs,S 42S per acre) followed by Aaamgarh (Rs,4677 per acre) 
and Kheri CRa,2301 per acre), ¥ariations In the price of land 
may be due to a number of reasons such as general level of 
development^ productivity of land, extent of irrigation, demand 
for land and pressure of population on land, Pro» our data it 
appears that the factors exerting greatest influence on the price 
of land in the three districts are most likely the extent of 
Irrigation, pro«&ictlvlty of land and pressure of pe^latlcwi, 

As already mentioned in Chapter 3# the coverage of irrigation 
Is most extensive in Saharanpur, with Asawgarh x coming next 
and Kheri third, similarly yields per hectare of major crops 
also follow the same pattern# population density and pressure 
on land# however# is highest in Asamgarh followed by Saharanpur 
and Kheri* These factors# we feM# also exert an influence' 
on the price of land in the three districts selected for study '■ 
sluing the variations as noted. In particular# it would appear 
that the relatively high price of land in the Sahariuipur swaple 
is mainly doe to ''better productivity of land and higher coverage 


sa 


of irrigation fnciliti&s* in the factors Infltarncing 

the thrice of land sre profeably the high pressure on land and 
the avail??bilitf of irrigation. The case of Kheri appears to 
be a special one because of the newly settled character of the 
area chosen. Availability of land is not as ba^g a problem 
as in the other two agrees. There is considerable forest area 
in Kighasan tehsil and people# especially the larger landowners# 
have been encroaching on forest lands illegally in order to 
extend cultivation. Farther in a majority of cases land has 
been sold by the sellers from Punjab primarily to their relatives# 
friends and aecpalntwniwis with the result that larger plots of 
land have been changing hands. Such sales only tend to replace 
one group of landowners with another who are similar in major 
respects to the former and do not affect either the overall 
pattern of land ownership or the rural social structure# 

finally it needs to be mentioned that the total land sold 
in eleven years in all the three groups of villages is not very 
large# On an average the area of land sold per village in eleven 
years works out to 30#4 acres in Asamgarh# 133#6 acres in Kherl 
and 61.7 acres In Saharanpur or 2#76 pores per village per year 
in Asamgarh# 12.15 acres per village per year in Kherl and S.61 
acres per village per year in Saharanpur. The yea®»wise terealoap 
of land sales in these districts giv«n in Aiwtexures 1# IX & III 
gejuerelly csmfian# this. ofeservati<»*. Whf't this s^^ws is that 
only a very., small part oi'' the land in the rural areas of the 



changSRcs du' 


a smell plot of land may mean the difference between starvation 


nd subsistence# however precar iais 






CHAPTER V 


ChgjTggtegi sties., of .layers ting Sellers of Land 


...Mtrpduct..lon...ana Char-^eteristles of Villaqgs 


After having reviewd certain general features of land 
sales like the magnitude of sales# area involved in sales and 
price of land etc* in the previous chapter we now turn our 
attention to the characteristics of buyers and sellers of 
land* In this chapter therefore we have tried to analyse 
which category of landholders (in terms of landholding sire 
classesj are involved most in sale of land and v/hidi category 
is buying land. Finally reasons for sale of land have also 
been analysed* The main objective of the analysis in this 
chapter is to find out whether land has been passii^ from 
particular sections of the rural society (e,g# small and 
marginal farmers, middle farmers# large farmers etc.) to others# 
what ore the reasons for sale of land and idiat impact lend 
sales have on the rural society and economy* 

The analysis is based on primary household survey data 
frcffla three villages from amongst the 30 villages for which 
data cm land sales were collected for the period Ifti to iSSi. '' 
Two of these villages vl»,# c9iand«nakoll and cSiakwali are in 
Deoband tehsil of ' Saharai^r, district while the third vis,# . 
Singhahl Khurd" is lii' Nighesaa ' tehsil of bakhinpiri-Kheri district, 
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00% able to collect data 'firoiii any village in ,■ 

'iist'ict. However# since the incidence of land sales is 
Trither modest by ccsnparison in Azaitigsrh we feel that our conclu- 
sion would, not be affected Ruch by its exclusion. 


In selecting the villages we tried to keep the following 
considerations in view § Ci) the nurabctr of land sales in thetr- 
should be wrong the highest in the sample of ten villages# 
and <il) they should contain about 25 per cent of the total 
land sales In the group of ten selected villages from the 
district during the period 1971 to 1981, In terms of these 
criteria slngahl Khurd was the obvious choice in Kheri district, 
In Saharanpur we had initially selected. Deoband but had to give 
it up because in reca&nt years It has becoaie a major urban 
centre with a pcjpulation of 51261 according to the 1981 census. 
It thus became virtually impossible t&x us to locate the buyers 
and sellers of land# m therefore selected the chan^akoli 
and Chakwali instead# It will be se«a that together these two 
villages account for 24 per ewit of the total land sales in the 
villages of Saharanpur durtog ’ 197 1(» 1981# while S^gahi Khurd 
accents for 26 per cent of the land sales in 'the ten villages 
of Kheri district daring the same period. 


in all these villages our attempt was to contact all 
households who had either bought or sold land between Ifll and 
1981, 7heir' names were available from the records of Iwd salMi 
at the sub»reaistrars* office. Me thus identified 40 households 
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number of land spies durinig this period was 55 In Chnndenakoli, 
21 in Chakwali and 90 in Singahi Khard, The difference between 
tlwsse sets of figures is mainly due to two reasons i (i) many 
persons who had sold land were not available in the villages 


bought and sold in these villages during the eleven year period, 


The number of buyers of land in these villages was 38 in Chande* 


na1coli« 17 in Chakwali and 55 in Sirsgahl Khurd, 


The information collected from the Identified households 


(sellers and layers) covered aspects like family paitloulsrs. 


land owned* extent of irrigated area# crops grown#, details of 


family income by main sources and in the case of sellers j»f 


land the reasons for land sales# In addition we also filled 


in a village scheduled containing basic socio-economic infoiu 
matlon about the village. The Important aiaracteristics of 
the villages have besai sunsBarlsed Iselow (Table 5#l3* 


Table 5# I I Basic Information about Villages Studied 
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2t will be seen that in terms of population size, total 
area an«3 net area sown ChandenaJeoll is the largest village 
followed by Chakwaljt and Stogahi Khurd, 'fhe use of tractor^",, 
pumpsets, tubewells and threshers appear to be alnost equally 
spread in all the three villages* in respect of irrigation 
fiicilities# however* the Saharanpur villages CcJhandenakoli and 
Chskwali) are much Isettem placed than the Kherl village 
(Singahl Khurd) • net irrigated area as a rer cent of net area 
sown ranges between 87 and 97 in the Saharanpur villages while 
it is only 18 in Singahi Khurd, As we have seen earlier 
(Chapter 3) the extent of irrigation is much higher in Saharanpur 
than in Kherl* Thus the selected villages only conform to tiwi 
pattern of the districts in ^rtitch they fall in respect of 
irrigation facilities* 

AS far as th* social structure of the villages is con* 
cemed we tound that dwnd^akoli consists mostly of Jats and 
HariJ^ss* About 60 per cent of'" the population are Jats, 25 
per cent Harijans while about 15 per mnt of the population 
belongs to other caatte like Brshmliis* Rajpats#' ?#ishyas etc* 

In chakwali the Goojars - both Hindus and Musllnw « are doPinaRt 
constituting alinost 60 per cent of the population* Scheduled' ' ^ 
Castes constitute another 20 to 25 per cent idtile other . castes 
like Brahelas# ftajpaits and Vaishyas etc* wadce up the rest* ;-'-' 

In both these villengwis Jats and OOoiars are the main cwltivetors 
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£ind they generally belong to the relddle category of farmers 
C5 - 15 acres). The Harijans are mainly agri«iltur=*l labourera 
or small and marginal farmers while the upper castes tend to be 
among the large farmers, though a number of Jets and Goojars 
are also represented In this category. Singahi Khurd on the 
other hand Is a predominantly Sikh village who constitute 
about 80 per cent of the population. Harijans (Hindus) consti* 
tute about 15 per cent and the. rest belong to other castes, 
Sikhs are the main landowners belonging most to the large and 
medium estegori«« while Harijans are either agricultural 
labourers or marginal farm-ers. Interestingly we came to know 
of at least five persons owning more than 200 acres of land 
and one owning more than 150 acres. 

it would perhaps be interesting to take a look at the 
distribution of landholdings in these villages especially to 
find out which category of landowners predominate so that we 
can later on compare it with the data on land sale and the 
landholding class to which the buyers and sellers belong* Rele- 
vants data for the three villages are given in Table 5.2 below. 


Table 5.2 f Percentage Oiatrlbutioo of Oiltivator 
Households by Landholdlnf Classes itt' 
Sai^le Villagei 


£.<3mdlK}ldlna Classes 

Perowt of Qtltivator ■ '■ 

(Acres) 


Ctetdenakoli 

dhtkwali 

Singahi Khurd 

© • 1 

1 •• 2 

2- 5 

5-10 

10 - m 

Over 20 

All Clesses.^ 

Per ‘.-cent ©£ all 
©wing no land 

25.45 

12.5f 

20*40 

^ , , 23.68" ■ 

li*3T 

0.50 

100.00 

Iwiuseliolds 

4i*?i 

10.02 

20.04 

49.01 

10.02 
10.02 

100.00 

19.00 

20.00 

40.00 

10.00 

8.00 

5.00 
100.00 

4.00 
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The table shows interesting variations in the three 
villages in regard to the distribution of landholdings. In 
Chendenakoli over 26 per <»nt of the cultivator households 
own less than 1 acre of land and another 12,5 per cent fall 
in the 1-? acre category. The acre category consists of 
slightly over 20 per cent of cultivating households. In thJji 
way about 60 per c«it of the cultivators fall in the marginal 
ant: snail category, in chakwali only 10 per cent of the 
h<4isehold« own less than l acre# 20 per cent 1-2 acres and 
about 50 per cent fall in the 3-5 acre catisgory. Thus small 
and marginal farmers constitute 80 per c»nt of the cultivating 
households in Chakwali, In slngahi Khurd the ins* b.iM»ylioiW, 4 i 
•mm less than one acre category consists of 17 per cent of 
cultivators while 20 per cent fill in the 1-2 acre class and 
another 40 per cent in the 3»S acres class. Saiall nwufginal 
farmers in this fashion constitute 77 per cent of all cultivating 
households in Slngahi ichurd. The aistrttKtJon of small and 
marginal holdings thus I# somewhat similar In Chakwali «Bid 
Slngahl Khurd and gplte distinct in chandenakoli* compared 
to the former villages there Is a la'rgsr porportion of marginal 
farmers and a smaller proportiews of small farmers in ctwtndenakoli 
Similarly the proportion of households osnlng no land is also ^ ■, 
swdb higher in ^iand«tiakoli {about 47 per ©aint) to ooi^parisoa 
to Chakwali il9 per cent) and stogahi Kturd C4 per cent). 
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Similar differences pjrevail in the three villages in 
regard to the dlstrltwtion of cultivating households in the 
medium categories of land ownership C5»10 acre and 10-20 
acre classes). Their proportion in Chandenakoli is 40 per cent 
while it Is 20 per cent and 18 per cent respectively in 
Chakwall and Slngahi Khurd. Finally only one-half of one per 
cent of the households fall te the large category in chandenaTcoli 
none In chakwali and 5 per cent In Slnqahi Khurd, Clearly# it 
is only in singahl Khurd that one finds a substantial propor- 
tion of large holdings, as we have already pointed out many 
holdings exceed 200 acres in Slngahi Khurd, 

II, Land Sale t Buyers and Seilcra 

After having reviewed briefly the general diaractterlatice 
of the villages! selected for study we take up naact the data 
on land sales, especially with a view to identifying the 
magnitude of land sales and the characteristic* of the buyers 
and sellers of land, we begin with the number and area of 
land sales and the characteristics of the sellers of land. 

The data for the three villages are presented in Tables 5,3 
to 5,5. These include all land sale cases betwesn 1^71 and 
1981 which we could identify te these villages by cootjfacfeing 
Either the sellers or buyers of land. 
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Table 5.3 * Ecarscsmic Charecteristiai of sellers 
of Laua t chanaewakoli 


'tend tswriing 
Class C^eresl 

No. of 
Seller 
Households 

Total tend 
Sold (Acres) 

Average 

Land Sold 

Per House- 
hold (Acres) 

Average 
tend Ovned 
Per Hc«ise- 
hold (acres) 

Less than 1*00 

4 

0.S4 

0.14 

0.38 


CIO .00) 

(0.87) 



1.00 - 1.99 

2 

1.17 

0.59 

1.34 


CS.OO) 

(1.88) 



2.00 - 4.99 

5 

14.41 

2.88 

4.04 


(12.50) 

(23.14) 



5.00-7*49 

11 

24.78 

2.25 

6,19 


(27,50) 

(39.80) 



7.50 - 9.99 

2 

0.50 

0,25 

7.92 


(5.00) 

(0.80) 



10.00 & over 

16 

20.86 

1.30 

14.27 


(40 00) 

(33.50) 



All Cla88'«t 

40 

’/.-62.2i' ’• 

l.S« 

S.42 


(100.00) 

(100.00) 




Figti’res in parentbeses ri^kesenti pertawatia'gwtSi 
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•rablp» 5*4 % Economic Characteristics of Sellers 
of Land 1 ch^-tfali 


Land Owning 
Class (Acres) 

Mo. of 
Seller 
Hcuseholds 

Total Land 
Sold (Acres) 

Average 

Land sold 

Per H«mse» 
hold lucres) 

Aveesge 

Lend Owned 

Per House- 
hold (Acres) 

Less than 1.00 2 

(14.29) 

3.92 

(12.17) 

1.96 

■ 

1.00 - 1.99 

- 

- 

- 


2.00 - 4.99 

- 

mm 

, 

.mm / 

5.00 - 7.49 

{14!29) 

7.50 

(23.28) 

3.75 

5.00 

7.50 - 9.99 

3 

(21.43) 

2.79 

(8,66) 

0.93 ■' 

7.W 

10 *00 St oyer 

7 

(50.00) 

18.00 

(55.88) 

2.57:^ ■ 

; • 13*09: ;;:; T 

All classes 

: 14 ' 

(100.00) 

32*11' '■ 

(100.00) 

. 2»m ; 



Figures in parentheses rii>r»sents percentages 
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table S.5 s Economic Characteristics of Sellers 
of Land s Singahi Khard 


Land Owning 
Class (Acres) 

ho, of 
Seller 
Households 

Total land 
Sold (Acres) 

Average 

Land Sold 

Per House- 
hold (Acres) 

Average 

Land Owned 
Per House- 
hold (Acres) 

Less than 1.00 

9 

(25.71) 

7,26 

(8.34) 

0.81 


1.00 - 1.99 

1 

(2.86) 

0,94 

(1,08) 

0.94 

1.00 

2.00 - 4.99 

7 

(20.00) 

8,32 

(9.56) 

1.19 

3 .36 : 

5.00 - 7.49 

6 

(17.14) 

7,08 

(8.13) 

l.lt 

.5.33 

7.50 - 9.99 

1 

(2.86) 

2.50 

(2.87) 

2.50 : 


10.00 & over 

11 

(31,43) 

60.95 

<70.92) 

S.S4 


All Classes 

35 

(100.00) 

87,05 

(100.00) 


7.09 


Figures in parentheses represents percentages 
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It will be seen from th© tables that the number of 
trcinaactions Identifiee? from the sellers of lan<i were 40 In 
Chanaenakoli, 14 in Chakwali and 35 in Singhahl Khurd. The 
<irea Involved in these transactions came to 62,21 acres in 
C'handenakoli* 32*21 acres in Chakwali and 87,05 acres In 
fSingahi KhurS, Thus the number of land sale transactions 
was highest in Chand«iakoIi followed by Singahi Kterd and 
Chakwali while the area of sal© was maximum in sinqahl Khurd 
followed by chandenakblt- end Chakwali, 

Further the tablei^ showif that in chandenakoll and 
Chakwali the middle (S«10 acres) and upper Cover 10 acres) 
catenaries of cultivators are the main sellers of land# iidiile 
in alngahl Khurd the large cultivators are the major sellers 
of land, in Chandenakoll the share of small and maj^^sl 
cultivators (upto S acres) in- total land sold was afoOBt..'l6 
per cent while their share In total landholdings in the village 
was about 60 per oent ?s«e Table 5,2), Ifi Chakwali ' this cate- 
gory of cultivators accounted for about 12 per cent of the 
area sold though it held about IK) per cent of all land in the 
village? and in sifigahi Ktaird the corresponding figsu^ osiee 
to about 19 per cent of the land eold and 77 per cent of the 
l^a owned. The middle category of ailtlvators accoimted for 
about 41 per cent of land sold in Chanenidsolt# alxsit 32 per 
omt in Chakwali and 11 per cent 'in Singahi Khurd while its 
share in landhoftding# in these three villages was abcsut 24 
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Having seen the characteristics of the sellers of lan€l 
we jTyOve next to an examination of the laiyers of land. The 
for these villages are presentee! In Tables 5.6 to S.8* 

At the cutset we would like to point out that the number and 
area of land sale snd |:urchase transactions do not match in 
the three villages. Thus in Chan.de|nakc5ll we have 40 ones 
of land sale involving a total area of 62.26 acres; and 36 
C'-^ces of purchase involving a total area of 31,77 acres. In 
Chakwali there are 14 sale cases covering 32.21 acres and 17 
xjurchase cases covering 33.98 aci»©. In Singahi Khurd the 
sale Cases number 35 involving an area of 87,05 acres while 
the number of purchase cases Is 55 with a total area of 
153.7 2 acres. Thp main reason for this discrepancy# as 
pointed €»it earlier as well# is that we were enable to 
locate all persons who had either sold or bought land# becMMse 
many of them had either left the viila^ps or w^re deceased. ■ 

Tables 5.6 to B.S show that,. in Chandwakoli land tias 
been bought mostly by the large cultivators whemte purditses 
constitute about 63 per cent of the total area. The middle 
and the ima l.| landholding classes have bought almost egsal 
.land •> 2SS per cent and 18 per cent of the total area res» 
pectively. A wxncliliat similar patteam can be found in Singahi 
Khard with the larger cult iva tom ai!^®u®tiiig for about 87 per 
ewit of the land bought and the, middle and small categories 
for about 7 and 5 per cent -^rmiiuictivelf. , In Chekweli# onthe 


’Table 5*6 I Economic Characteristics of Buyers 
of Land % Chandenakoli 


L.-incl Owning 
Class (Acres) 

Kc, of 

Buyer 

Households 

Total Lafid 

Purdfiased 

(Acres) 

Average Average 

Land Pur- Land Owned 
chased Per Per Hcusun* 
Household hold (Acres) 
(Acres) 

Less than 1*00 

7 

(18.42) 

2.74 

(8,62) 

0.39 

0.08 

1.00 - 1.99 

4 

(10,53) 

2.34 

(7.37) 

0.59. 

1.38 

2.00 • 4.99 

3 

(7,89) 

0.62 

(1.95) 

0.21 

2.61 

E. 00 - 7,49 

7 

(18.42) 

6.21 

(19.55) 

0.89 

- 6.10 : ^ 

7,50 - 0,99 

- 

m 

: • ; ■ 


10,00 St <wer 

17 

(44.74) 

19.06 

(62.51) 


!5.63 

Ml Classes 

(100.00) 

-11.77':: 

ClOOiOO) 

0 .84 : ; 



Figures lii /pairentiieses represent percentages 
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Table 5,7 $ Economic Characteristics of iiuyers 
of I, and I Chalowall 


Land Owning 
Class (Acres) 

No, Of 

aayer 

Households 

Total tend 

Purchased 

(Acres) 

Average Average 

Land lAirw Land Owned 
chased Per Per Hmse* 
Household hold (Acres) 
(Acres) 

LbmM than 1,99 

- 


- 

■muf' 

in'OO , i»99 

m 

m 

. 

- 

2,00 - 4.99 

6 

(35.29) 

13.24 

(36.96) 

2.21 

3.22 

5,00 - 7.49 

4 

{23.53) 

8.08 

(23.78) 

2.02 

5.73 

7, SO - 9.99 

2 

(11.76) 

2,17 

(6.39) 

1.09 

8.50 

10.09 & wer 

■5 

(29.41) 

i0' .4f •: 
(30.87) 

• 2.10'.:’' 

11. §7 

All dasases 

■ 17 

(100,00) 

(100.00) 

2.00 



Figures in parenthesea represent percentages 


i’able 5,8 « Sconcroic Characteristics of Unyers 
of Land * Singahi Khurd 


Land Owning 
Class (Acres) 

Ko, of 

^Yer 

Households 

Total tend 

Purchased 

(.^cres) 

Average ' Average 

Land Pur- Land Ovned 
chased Per Per Ktouse- 
Household hold (Acres) 
(Acres) 

Less than i.0O 

'25 

C45.4S) 

6,88 

C4.48) 

0.28 

m. 

1.00 - 1.99 

■eP'. 

me 

- 

y 

2.00 - 4.99 

3 

C5,4S| 

4.53 

(2.9S) 

1.51 

2.50 

5.00 - 7.49 


m 

m 

'^aii 

7.50 - 9.99 

I 

{1.82) 

'i.25 ■ 

(5.37) 

8.25 

: r ; 

10.00 & ewer 

26 

(47.27) 

134.06 

(87# 21) 

5.16 

26.41 

’&11. Classes 

■ "55 

C 100 .00) 

15:3.7t..: 

(100.00) 

2.79 



Figures ih parentheses represent percentages 
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other hari^# all the three categories of landholders have 
purchased atirost ©fpal area though the share of the small cate- 
CjCry is somewhat larger (39 per cent) than that of the other 
two (30 per cent for the medium category and about 31 per cent 
for the lar^). It may be pertinent to point out that while 
in Chaicwali all the buyers of land falling in the category of 
smell landholders (less than 5 acres) belong to the 3-5 acre 
class# in Chandenakolt this class accounts for only a small 
part of the land bought by the small holders. More land has 
been bought by the leas than 1 acre and 1-2 acre classes (9 
per cent and 7 per cent respectively) than the 3-5 acre class 
(2 per cent). In Singahi Khurd small landholders have purchased 
very little land? but within this category maximum fxirchases 
have been made by the less than 1 acre landholding class (4 
per cent) followed by the 3-5 acre class <3 per CMWfit). As for 
the buyers of land in the medium landholding category C5-10 
acres) we find that in ChandenaJtoli and Oiakwali most of them 
fall in the 5-7.5 acre class while in Singahi Kiwird they all 
belong to the 7.5C>-10 acre group. 

mm we juxtapose the data on land sales and purchases 
in the three villages we find certain Interesting results. 

These are summarised in Table 5.9 below. It appears from this 
table that a ccwsiderable part of the land transactions have 
taken place aamang the large landoimeirs (over 10 acres) in all 
the three villages, but espeeially ito' Singahi Khurd where 70 
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per cent of the area has been sold and 87 per cent boaoht by 
this ^roup, I'-urther in Chakwali a similar situation appears 
in respect of the middle category of cultivators especially 
the 5«7*5 acre class. At the same time the 3»5 acre category 
in Chakwali is also a major ^purchaser of lend mainly from the 
smallest and the largest category of cultivators. In Chisndenii- 
koli# on the other hand# while some land has been exchanged 
among the cultivators in the 5*7 ,5 acre class, it Is noteworthy 
that land appears to have been transferred mainly from the 2-5 
acre class and the 5-7,5 acre class primarily to the large 
cultivators and to some extent to the less than 2 acre category. 
Finally in Slngahi khurd we notice .land transfers taking place 
overwhelmingly among the category of large cultivators, thcugti 
some land has also been transferred from the rnsall a^id medlSM 
groups to the large cultivators* .. . , 


Table 5*9 » Per Ckeit of - liand Sold and Bought In 
Selected Villages by Landholding Slse 
Classes 


Landholding 
Sise Class 
(Acres) 

Chandenakoli 

Chakirall 

Slitgahl Khurd 

% sold 

% Benight 

% sold 

% Bought 

% sold 

% Bought 

Less thaui 1 

0.S7 

S*$2 

11^17 

'0m 

m mJk 

Wfi yn^W 

4.48 

1.00 -- 139 

l*3i 

7.37 

m 

m 

1.0® 

fill 

2.00 - 439 

23*14 

1.95 

»■ • 

38.9® 

9.5® 

433 

5*00 • 7*49 

39.00 

19.55 

33.^ 

23.78 

8.13 

m 

7*50 - 

0*^ 

m 

e.ei 

f*39 

% m 

IK 

3l# 

10.00 6 over 

33.50 

«2.Si 

... 

30.87 

70.02 

87.21 

Ail classes .. 

■'iw.®©,^ 


-■’iso,,#®®. ... 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 
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Is th«t the pattern 
}t pt?-erges from this analysis is tn, 

r.sf«s pre Vite dUtlnct In SahpmoiMr Kh«t 

in Snh,rBn,«r generally lana transfer, have taken 

inly a=aona the «eai«™ and large category of «ltlvatore 

,e land being acgalred by the s.ealler o^ltivatore a. ^ • 

,^% , •<Mwis to hmm hmn transferred 
-tllaqe CChalcwall) ' 

. rop and bottc* leyela of the landownership hierarchy 

„ Je leyele. while i« the other 

e v-e nlace froe. the aiddle leeels to the 

.,n«£er» have taken place rr 

1 — t« in Singahi Khurd* on the contraryt 

na lower levels* m s^gei * 

the tranefers hay. taken place a.ng the lar.^ 

.e land also being tr— fro. the ^ ^ 

idholding hierarchy. However, the fact 

. lor havers of the land in «t least two 
^mr-rn are the major wayer® «»■ 

A Mnnoort to the conclusion that 

three village* doe* lend Pt« 

- h V. twided to consolidate the position 

.ransfers hav «*r*rall results 

. *.« T« this sense the overaAA 
m of the rural society, in nnis ^ 

. . wafers are no different from those of land 

transfers are ..„ecially the “green 

.. rt# rural development, especi . y 


In one 


revolution 


HI. Tr«..r.H 

Having said this « -ould. how* 
that the 1-P.ct of l».d transfers on ' 
is. et best. Mrgtosl in the villages 

perhaps in on. area. » |a*ti«l«' « 
.. e.tii do not suggeot iTOdh of 


f. like to point oat 
« Kural social structure 
« have studied* except 
,iottld like to emphasise 
t of land transfers 
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on the over'-»ll distritMtion of land ownership. The aain 
reason for this is that in the villages we have studied 
(except to scxae extent Singahi Khurd) the area of land 
transferred during the eleven year period (1971-1981) is 
very small in relation to the total landholdings. This 
figure comes to 2,31 per cent in Chandenakoli, 1.6B per cent 
in Chakwali and 12,57 in Singahi Khurd, Thus it Is only In 
Singahi Khurd that one finds more than ten per cant of the 
land l»ing involved in transfers, further# since most of 
the land has been transferred among the large farmers it would 
be mistaken to infer that the overall distribution of land- 
ownership even in Singahi Khurd has bsccme much more unequal 
in the process. To the extent land has been transferred 
frcwi the small and medium cultivators to the large ones a 
greater degree of inegpallty would tniBrttafely ■ hav# resulted 
though its magnitude does not appear to be large* 
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In general# therefore# it could be claimed that land 
transfers have not assumed much of an Importanoe in the rural 
eeoiKwny and society of Uttar Pradesh, This only goes to show 
that there is tremendous tenacity to hold on to land m the 
part of the cultivators# and even the smallest aamong them will 
part with their land only as a last resort. This tenacity is 
not difficult to explain. Apart from the fact that the owner- 
ship of land - however little It may be - gives status and 
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prestige in the rural society, Hmm lana does provide some 
security rven to the smallest landowner, especially when 
other avenues of earning a livelihood are not easily available 
in the rural areas. It is hardly surprising therefore that 
even with the growing corwercialisation of agriculture and 
the desire of sane people - especially the medium and lafge 
cultivators - to own more lend, a very small percentage of 
the total area is involved in land sales, 

Sliigahi Khurd appears to be en except ion to this genera- 
lisation mainly on nccmnt of the particular circumstances 
obtaining there. As we have pointed out earlier, it is situated 
in a newly settled area where land wgs given to pec^le Cmainly 
Sikh ferrners) unsettled from Pakistan, The average size of 
landholdings here is rather high and many pe<^le have also 
taken illegal and forcible possession of forest lands and of 
lands belonging to the Tlictm trlbals. It has already been 
noted that niost of the land transactions have taken place autong 
the Icrge farmers most of whom are Sikhs, these people are 
gcsncrally very hardworking and prosperious and since land I# 
available they tend to invest in it when their sons grow up 
and buy land in their names, Singahi Khurd, thus, has all the 
features of a newly settled frontiaar area inhabited, by hand- 
working people where land is not too great a coast raint and 
where agriculture is prosperious* this situation Is quite 
different frost that in the rest of the state* 
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Given tne general tenacity to hold on to lend. It wonld 
therefore be interesting to ask under what circuiftstances pec^le 
tell IriOd. I'hls we atteirpted to «5o ^by investigating the 
rw’asons Tur sale. The results are presented in Table 5. 10, 

It may be pointed out here that while the total number of land 
sales In our study was 40 in Oiandenakoll, 14 in Chakwali and 
35 in S Inga hi XtMrd, the number of given here is 39, 14 and 25 
resx«ectlvely in these villages. The reason for this difference 
la that sc-we people sold land more than once giving the same 
reason for the sale* In this table such sales have not been 
counted separately. The area of the sales, hox^rever, remains 
the a rime. 
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Table 5,10 i Nuis'toer and Area of tend Sales Giving 
Reasons for Sale 



Repay debt 9 13,46 3 8,21 2 2*59 

C 23,08) (21,621 (21,43) (25,491 (3,00) (2.961 


Land improverrent 2 7,39 2 9,00 1 0,53 

(5,131(11,841 {14.29H»*94) (4.00) (0.61) 8EPOR 



House conatructiofi/ 
repair 

liand too far to 
oiltivate 

£eeape ceiling 


sseareft 
r the D 


Other (consimptioii 
needsl 


Total 


l^jgani 

cknow 
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It will be seen from the table that among the most 


! to be the moat Important as they constitute over 82 
oent of land sales and 72 oer cent of the total area 


In chaki^ali the most cited reasons for sale 

are meeting consuinption needs* repaptent of debt# land is^prove- 
Mont and land being too far to cultivate# The first reason 
is the most important as it covers 57 per cent of the transfers 
md 35 per cwnt of the area sold# The first three together 
cover about 93 per cent of the transfers and about 81 per cent 
of the area sold* 


:iagahi Khurd the situation is quite different. The 


meet consumption expenditure. The percentage of response# in 
this category comes to 44 involving about 30 per cent of the 
total area# However the share of total area sold fey people 
who = gave the desire to escape ceiling legislation as the reason 
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for sale of land {12 per cent of the responses) is much higher 
— ebcwt 55 per cent. The third reason for sale which has soine 
importance in this village is land being too far to cultivate. 
Twenty per cent of the sales and 10 per cent of the area fall 
in this category. The data from singaht Ehurd once again 
confirms the impression that It is the larger farmers who are 
the main sellers and buyers of land. 


Looking at the reasons for sale in general we find that 

the need to meet consui^tion easpendlture (e,g, buying food<^ 

medicines# meeting health care expenses# marriages and other 

celebeatlons# childrens education etc,) ranks high as a reason 

for the sale of land in all villages. Obviously this would be 

a constraint felt most by the small cultivators. The need to 

sell land for repayment of debt has a high incidence in Chande* 

nakoli and dtokwali showing the semewhat precarious economic 

condition of the sellers In this category. Land iii^roveBieat 

followed by need to sell land tcx» far to cultivate are inaportant 

factor# in both these villages which ii^lies a desire on the 

part of cultivators# especially the middle and larger ones# 

■ ■■ ■■ ■' ■ ■ ■■ . 

to make capital Investments on their land in order to Increase 

returns and to have cosset areas for cultivation which would 
reduce the expenditure and effort on cultivation and aupervisiim. 
Obviously this may toe the sesult of the growing commercial isation 
of agricul'ture which promises higher returns greeter invest- 
ments are made In land lisproveiiieet and unnecessary costs r^ced. 
It is,, Interesting to note , that .the order of priority between 
these, too 're,asciis’- 'especially -in ''terms of percentage of total ; , 
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area sold is reverser! in the two villages* Finally while all 
the reasons for sale figure in the Singahi Khurrt responses, 
two of therr? viz*, fi^csire to escapte ceilings law and meeting 
consumption expenditure are the most Important, while the 
first reason influences land sales by the large landcmners# 
the second one is most lilcely to be important in the case of 
the smaller ones* Further since the first reason covers more 
land area than the second it may be inferred that the larger 
landcswners are the iominant section in Singahi Khsird in te»ns 
of land sales and indirectly in the rural socio-economic 
structure particularly in view of the fact noted earlier that 
most of the land transfers have taken place among this section. 

he finally take up the caste characteristics of the 
sellers and buyers of land (Table S.ll to 5*13)* It is 
apparent that in both chandenakoli and Chakwall an overwhelming 
majority of the sellers and buyers of land belong to the upper 
castes* Further the upper caste buyers and sellers both belfflng 
mainly to the middle and higher levels of the landholding 
categories* The cnsly difference that we notice is that in 
Chandenakoli roost of the buyers come from the 10 acres and 
over class while in Chakwali the 5-10 acre class has wore upper 
c^ste buyers* Secondly there are relatively fewer sellers and 
buyers from amongst the backward cultivating castes (mainly 
dats in Ctiakwali and Ooojars in Chandenakoli) in these two 
villages* In Chandenakoli we found only one seller and buyer ■ ■ 
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Table 5.11 * Distribution of Sellers and Buyers 

by Caste and Landholding Size Class » 
Chandenakoll 


Land Holding 
Class <1 Acres) 

Sellers (ifo.) 


Buyers (No.) 


Upper 

Caste 

Backward 

Caste 

s«ysi? 

Upper 

Caste 

Backward 

Caste 


Less than 1*00 1 

1 

2 

4 

- 

3 

1.00 - 2.00 

% 

■ mm 

1 

2 

mm 

2 

2.00 - 5.00 

5 

- 

mm 

2 

1 


5.00 - 7.50 

11 

- 

■m 

6 

:• • 


7.50 - 49.99 

2 

- 

- 

- 



10.00 St ttbmm 

15 

- 

1 

16 


1 

All Classes 

35 

1 - 

41 , ■ 

30 


: 7 ' 
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Table 5,12 f Distribution of Seller ana 
^ By Caste and Landholding Size Class i 

Chalcwali 



Land Holding 
Class (Acres) 


Less than 1,00 

1,00 - 2,00 

2.00 - 5.00 

5.00 - 7.50 

7.50 - §9-99^ 

10.00 & above 

All Classes 
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...Xe S.13 . . 

Singahi Xlnit^S 


(No,) 


sellers (HoJ 

Lana Holding m-oer 9ack- sq/ST SlJchs Upper Back- sc/ST 

Class (Acres) Sikhs upper ^ 

hISS. Srte Hlnau» C.t. 


Leas than 1*00 3 


1.00 - 2.00 


2.00 - 5.00 


5.00 - 7.50 


7. SO - 49.99 


10.00 & above 


EYOl 






5 or’teciory both belong to the small marolnal 
of l-m-- hoirlers. In Chaiwall there were 3 sellers 
yets from this category. The backward caste sellers 
I to the upper middle <7.5 - 10 acres) and large (oyer 


WByC — 

than in Chakwali. In fact there was no seller# belonging to 
the Scheduled Castes In Chakwall and only tne tnyer from this 
category - belonging to the 2-5 acre land owning category. In 
Chandenakoli on the other ha^d oit of the 4 Scheduled caste 

sellers one was a large farmer and 3 were matgina 

- t. *. ■w.e.eaw.B ft# 1 sttd 1 wB# » larg« fawner# 
Similarly out of the 7 tiiyars of i was 

jt Mmea vu»iona«*«'! to thit ffl®<3iwm category# 

5 marginal faimera and one belonged 

Clearly then land tranaactiona in thaae two vlllagaa of 
sabar«.pur dlatrlct toot place mainly .mc»g the upper caste, 
belonging to the middle and larga landholding elasaaa. 
acheduled caat. houaehold. has. also angagad in transfar. 
mainly a. buyer.. The backward cultivating cate. h*« ,«.e- 

-diii.rs ana biiy«*» of lana ®r«iipt to »mm 
rally not hmn major ««ll«r# ano oay™ 

mtAwxA in diaHwali* 

in Singahl Khurd the main buyer, and aellers of l«.d 
WS. such, and Upper Ceate Hindu.. Badcward aUtlvatl^ 

cate. war. maidr »««»• “■* 

„U.r. «.d 47 per c«.t of the tuyere, upper caste Hin^s 




fonrea 14 per cent o£ sellers ana 51 per cent of the buyers 
while the hactw;ra castes constitutea about 46 per cent of 
the sellers ana less than 2 per cent of the buyers. Two 
3 cheaulea Caste households also sold land while none figured 
among the buyers. It is Interesting to note that the Sikh 
households who sold and bought lend belonged mainly to the 
highest landholding class with a flew free, the lowest class 
(less than 1 acre) . m the case of the upper caste Hindu, 
the sellers came from almost all landholding classes while the 
buyers belonged mainly to the smallest class with a few from 
the highest one. It is thus .jilte clear that most of the land 
transfers in Singahi Kliitd have taken place among the large 
Sikh cultivators who are dominant in this area. 

in the end «■ would like to comment upon «ie aspect of 
land transfers in Slngshl 

we came across appear to be in violation of the law. On. of 
the provision, of the asmlndarl Abolltlaa and Land Reform. Act. 
1950 1. that sal. of l«.d by bhumidhar. with transferable rights 
1. mibleet to the condition# that <mly «> "»ch l®a can be 
transfwrwd to a person whi«*i along with the land already held 
by him or hi. femllY -ould not exceed 12.5 acre.. In Singahi 
Klurd we found at leaet 5 cases where the Ixiyere after buying 
l»Kl cam. into po.«».lon of more th«. 12.5 aer«. » 

other «... -*110 »»»•"*• ” 

acre., the to«l of hi. and hi. other fmnUy meed-re holdlmg 

oor. d«rfd-«ly above this limit, it «»• ■««= «>.«r to u. ho. 

th.« tr».i.« took ple« elthongh they e^r to he vlol.tlv. 
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the prevloae chapters we hare analysed the pattern 

.P.rs in selected districts of Ottar Pradesh both 

nf lARffl tr??n8few l« 

1 <» the toa«i® ' records * 

as the aggregate level 

. <^rar#» offices for the period 1971-1981 and at 

the sub-registrars fc.rt„si»hoid 

. (willac.) 1—1 «• hto-holO 

the micro (v ill age J 

as mentioned at the outset, was t 
Mirvey. attempt, as meni-* 

- « ivse the magnitude of land transfers, 

determine and an lyse the gn ^ 

social ana econcic characteristic, of the sel er. 

.on, for ssle of land and the i-pact of land 
of land, the reason. 

rural economy and society. It may 
sales on the ru -s«.i«ir of the major 

V. „ this report with e ijeneral review or t 

that «. oe Wtar Pradesh in order to — 

land «for» I*.! State 

^.t bind Of «.cio-.=oo=» ^ ^ 

in the post- independence pe 

ill rne Our purpose 1« this 

situated in th. ^proprlat. conttxt. Oor porp 

sltuaceo findings and 

*. is to recapitulate s ^ 3 , 

chepter 1 . « r P 
relate tt— to the K— *■ 


.-K t we wish to esphasise is that, except 

The flreb point e jOTOlved in l»>d 

b» ne, the erea of lend jnvo« 

"" ■** ‘T Z too lar,. thoo,h a lar,. n-*-- <>* 

we found that U the vlU.ge. of Seha-n- 
taben plsC. ^ p,riod 

pe, dletriet the are. oold 
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of 

KCt 
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C 197 !• 1981) varied between 1.7 to 2,3 per cent of the total 
landhol-Sing in the villages. By any account, therefore# this 
level of land transfer can only be considered modest in 
magnitude. It was only in singahl Khurd, which i» situated 
in the Terai belt (Nighasan Tehsil) of Lakhimpur Kherl district# 
that we found total land sales constituting 12.6 per cent of 
the landholdings. Though much larger than the other villages# 
the area of land sold here too cannot foe considered too large 
as it refers to all land sold during an eleven year period 
(197 1-1981) so that the area sold per year is a little over 
one per cent of all land in the village. The substantially 
higher volume of sales here is mainly on account of a set of 
uni«pe circumstances which do not prevail in the rest of the 
state. Most of the cultivators In this area consist of 
refugees or their descendants from Pakistan who were allotted 
land after clearing the forests, Average site of landholdings 
are -much larger than in the rest of the state and pec^le have 
also Increased their holdings by illegal and forcible occupation 
of forest and tribal liaids. Thus the availability of land Is , 
not as big a constraint as ^ elsewhere 

Seccflttdly we found that the average area of each sale is ' '' -v | 
also not very large, it cane to 0*tl acres in Asis^arh# l*fl ' ' v'; i 
acres in Saharanpnr and 3,91 aoees in lekbisrpnr'Slieri, /■ ' ; 

then# very asall plots^ of land are put up for sal#' la Asaegarh, ! 

The averagpB^ area per sale ^is, soetewhat iarfsr te daharanfiur 

IHBiliPiliiiiiilil'iiillfliiiliiililHHH 
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thcnioh not too large while it is the highest in Kheri* These 
fincHnqs also show that the situation In Kheri is quite 
distinct from the other areas in the State mainly on accKXint 
of the prevalence of larger land holdings, farther, the 
average area per land sale appears to foe dire'Ctly related to 


the pressure of population on land %»hich is highest in Asamgarh 


and lowest in Kheri, 


These findings in oir view point||. towards the existence 
of a strong tenacity on the part of all landowners to hold on 
to their land, however small their holdings and irrespective 
of the other changes talcing place in their socio«>economlc 
enviroment. This is particularly iio in areas where the 
pressure cwi land is high* It may foe recalled that at the 
outset we Identified two major tendencies of post- independence 
agrarian change in India vis*, strengthening and consolidation 
of tlw class of owneip-ailtlvatOKS^ especially the middle and 
large cultivators, and the growing ccmroercial Isation of agrl- 




land transfitrs especially from the smaller cultivators to the 
middle and larger ones primarily Isecause the latter have the 
necessary capital and being in an advantageous position are 
capable of, mad keen to^ invest in land and increase' their returns 
from cultivaticm*, ik>w«ver# our findings show that while the 
middle and large cultivators may be keen, to' tray land," ^the^ ; ^ ■■ 
smaller ones are not, willing 'to, sell, their „>w>ldings, Ihls , 
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tenacity to hold on to land ^ can be' OKplained mainly in terms 
of the security which even a small plot of lann provides 
in the rural areas particularly in tttms of distress li)c« 
drought etc. when other avenues of livelihood may completely 
ary up. Even in normal times their situation is quite preca- 

cur thlre finding, which Is reUtea to this obserwstlon. 
therefore was that most of the land was being transferred 
among either the large farmers (Slngahi Khurd) or *ong the 
medium and large cultivators (e.g. Chandenakoll and Chakwall) . 
Ihls fact too la <»>lte understandable as only the large and 
medium cultivators have the necessary wherewithal to Inveat 
in land and derive maximum advantage from their investment.. 

Further moat of the land la being bought and aold by 
the upper caatea. Thl. conform, to the finding that most of 

the land transaction, take place among th. m«Jlum and large 

i« a oood watdi b«twe«n th« cast® and the 
cultivators as there is a ^ 

a 1.4 mare Tti fact w® fouM that very few badcward 

lanaowniiiQ hierarchies* in fact we 

„h.^l.d caat. households are «Mler. of 

cultivating cast, or sehadulec caaue 

l«»l («.e.pt in Slngahi Khurd) though *>me do tend to l»y It. 
in Slngahi Khurd the main aeller. and buyar. of land ar. the 

Sikh. «.d upper caat. Hindu.. The s«fch. g«»raUy a» larS- 

f.r«r. and the upper oaat. Hindu, meal m.d medlre. far-e^. 

The backward cultivating oaates and achedalml caste, mainly 

flgmr. ^ «U«. ot I®* «»■> »*«■'« “ *** 




Fou rthly 


we c me to the conclusion thit the need to meet consumption 
exi'endlture (food, medicines, health care, marriage expense-, 
childrens education etc,) was generally Important In 
villages. The Importance of other reasons varied among the 
villages. In the villages of Saharanpur district repayment 
of debt, need to mahe investments in land {l«ylng tractors, 
tubewells, pu»,.set», threshers etc.) and getting rid of land 
which was too far to cultivate figured prominently. In slngahi 
Khurd, on the other hand, the need to escape ceilings legis- 
lation and land being too far to oiltlvate turned cut to be the 
other major reaaons for sale of land. The first of these la 
a clear pointer to the «rl.teno. of large landholding. In that 

as e-fc smsamos acitsss at l®a»t 5 caa«s peopl* 

area, in fact we came across «%<■ 

•>«« ar-rmm of Imd aiid o«« wher® cw'«r ISO acres 
oimed more than 200 acres ox iiw* 

%ras oimed. 


rlnally. coming ‘c *»*’"‘* *** 

econoa<y and society our atudy hat shown that it Is st best 

marglnel. The main r«,.o«. for this conclusion are that aele. 

«»rt of the total land in a irillage 

constitute only s very small part or tn. 

■ >rea Of a Bale is also modest. In this situation 

and the average are® of a 

c«.not expect tran.fer. of land from on. category of c» - 
vstorrto ».oth« (e.g. *«m the marginal «.a -.11 to the -Iddl. 
and larg.) on a scale efficiently l.rg. to have «. 1-P.ct » 
the overall distribution of landownurshlp and therefor, on 
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operating in the environment of rural society vIjs,, growing 
consnercialisation sm therefore increasing attractiveness of 
investment in land, may point to the possibility of an Increase 
in land sales and transfers from the small and marginal to 
the larger -cultivators, this has in; fact not happened, Ctoe 
possible explanation for this could be that the rural social 
structure based on landownersliip and caste hierarchies has 
come to acquire a certain- stability over time which cannot 
easily be disturbed by economic forces which have yet to take 
full roots and are still in a nascent stage. 


The one exception to this generalisation, is stogahi iCJiurd - ^ 

wliere both the magnitude of land transfer and the averege area '0« 

of land sales are much higher than elsewhere. The reason for 
this, as we have repeatedly emphasised, is that it is a newly* 
settled area where average holdings are of a larger sise. The i'' 

rural social structure too is not as deeply entrenched mainly . . ' 

because it is inhabited by people who came from outside about 
25- » years bade, Yet^.sven in Siiigahi Khurd land transfers I 

have not had nueh of an Impact on the rural social structure I; 

and the overall distribution of land ownership because most ' ' ’ ' / ' 

of the transfers have takm place aecsig the large farmers • 't 

mainly SUehs, / , , , ^ '.,-01 








had increased their holdings beyond 12.5 acres as a result of 
land purchases • In another five cases land held by their family 
rii«ibers along with the land held by them in their own name plus 
their purchase# exceeded this limit, in the other two villages 


we did not tind any such violations of the l6w. The restriction 


on sale of land by scheduled caste# ha# generally not been ' 
violated according to our investigation#. Our data for Singahi ■' ; 
Khurd doe# show two case# of sale of land by scheduled ■ caste - 

households while there are no buyers from this group. However 

9 E 

this does not necessarily imply that their,, land was sold to of 

other than scheduled castes because we wtie not able to locate ' . 

t 1 

the buyers of these plots of land* 

To conclude this study# therefore# we would liJte to emphasis© ;; 
that our findings do not suggest that land transfers have »c<|atred ' < 
mich of an Importance in Uttar Pradesh at the pmsmt woimsiit. I 

In particular the growing commercialisation of agriculture and ' . 

tlMt of .a class of owner cultivators belonging to the ■ J)] 

mediuH l«x|^ .<»tegoiy 'of land-owfisrs has not#^ as yet# ersated , ani 

,« »arlceifc'rin'''loipd*','v..;^^^ ^ ‘ 
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